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and don’t forget 
the Insurance Man! 


“This is it, honey . . . the ‘old homestead’ of the Martin clan. We re 
going to be proud of that place. We've got an architect to give it beauty, 
comfort, convenience . . . a banker to help swing the deal . . 

lawyer to make sure it's really ours. Specialists! But the insurance man 
is just as important . . . because he'll help us own it forever, no 
matter what happens to me. Mortgage insurance will make it a real 


home—from the moment the sod is broken.” 











Affiliates: 7Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Automobile Insurance Company ~° Standard Fire Insurance Company fi | IND 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
srengtbened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 













She turned a wilderness into home 


She shared it all—the hardship, the danger, the work and the glory. She was Molly Pitcher, standing by the cannon when her husband fell, 
and Nancy Hanks Lincoln, rearing a president in homespun. 

She was Clara Barton, nursing the wounded, 

and Jane Addams, caring for the poor. 


Whatever happened, she was there. 
Whatever got done, she did her part. 


She was pioneer, explorer, fighter, sod-buster, 

wagon-driver, farmer, carpenter, weaver, economist, teacher, 
nurse—maker of statesmen and of citizens. And she is one woman, bearing your name... 
sharing the hardship, the work and the glory. 
Whatever happens, she is there. 

Whatever gets done, she does her part. 


She was a billion different women who made this country home. 


She was the gentleness a troubled man came home to. 

She was the reassuring voice that quieted the children’s fears 
when the coyotes bayed around the cabin at night. 

She was the strength to try again when the crop failed, In recognition of this, some 78 million Americans hold life insurance 
when the shop burned down, when the money ran out. and annuities among their most valued possessions. 


a MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the August 

issue, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Com- 
mercial Benefit Insurance ( Ariz.) 
in New Mexico; Girard (Pa.) in 
Connecticut ; Great South West Life 
(Ariz.) in New Mexico; Guardian 
(N. Y.) in Wyoming ; Illinois Bank- 
ers in Michigan, Oregon and Wash- 
ington; Inter-Ocean (Ohio) in 
Nebraska; Philadelphia United in 
Delaware; Western and Southern 
(Ohio) in Iowa. 

In the July edition it was stated 
that the Atlantic Life had entered 
Michigan. This was in error. The 
company which entered Michigan 
was-the Atlanta Life of Georgia. 


SMALLPOX 


10 Year Accomplishment 


NLY 59 cases of smallpox were 
reported in the United States 
daring 1948, according to statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. This establishes 
a new low for the one-time scourge 
at about one third the number of 
cases reported in 1947, and a frac- 
tion of one percent of the 14,939 
cases reported as recently as in 1938. 
Last year twenty-seven states, in- 
cluding the solid block of eastern 
seaboard states from Maine through 


Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
and the three Pacific Coast states, 
were entirely free of the disease. 

“It is disappointing to note that 
the down trend is not continuing 
into this year,” the statisticians com- 
ment. “For the first five months of 
1949 there have been 49 cases, as 
compared with 45 in the same period 
last year. We cannot afford to be 
complacent about smallpox as long as 
there is a single case of the disease 
within our borders. Vaccination and 
revaccination must continue as a 
safeguard against possible flare-ups 
of the disease from cases which may 
unwittingly come into the country.” 


UNION ELECTIONS 


UOPWA-CIO Loses Heavily 


ETROPOLITAN agents re- 
turned a plurality against any 
union representation in seven of the 
ten elections held recently in nine 
states and the company’s Metropoli- 
tan territory of Greater New York. 
In three states—Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan—a clear-cut majority 
was opposed to any union, and in 
four other states—Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania—a plurality of the 
votes, but not the required majority, 
were against union representation. 
In Ohio neither the two contesting 
unions nor the “no-union” vote at- 
tained a majority. 
Of the ten elections, only the two 





SOUND AGENCY BUILDING 
and DEVELOPMENT 


Tollica’s planned program of sound training, and salary 
while learning, enables its General Agents to attract men of 
high caliber, and in turn, special bonuses reward both the 
Agents and General Agents for successful performance. 


A liberal pension plan provides security at retirement. 


in New Jersey and Greater New 
York showed a majority for union 
representation, and the voting jn 
these elections designated the UOP. 
WA-CIO union. 

It is expected that the National 
Labor Relations Board will order 
run-off elections in the five states jn 
which no majority was established, 

The AFL National Federation of 
Insurance Agents Council won the 
run-off election over the CIO United 
Office & Professional Workers for 
the right to represent 14,200 indus- 
trial agents of Prudential. There 
were 7,405 valid votes for the AFL 
to 4,789 for the CIO, which was the 
previous bargaining agent for the 
agents. 

In the original election the AFL 
union got 5,337 votes, the CIO 4,540, 
and the Independent International 
Union of Life Insurance Agents 3,- 
149. The independent union with- 
drew after the original election. 


LAA COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


H G. KENAGY, vice president 
eof the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Newark, N. J, 
has been named chairman of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association's 
1949 annual meeting to be held in 
Chicago, October 27-29. Mr. Ken- 
agy replaced L. J. Evans, who re- 
signed the post because of his ap- 
pointment as general agent in Port- 
land, Ore., for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Conipany, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Associated with Mr. Kenagy on 
the committee are W. A. Hand, of 
Confederation Life Insurance Com- 
pany; W. T. Plogsterth, of Lincoln 
National Life; Charles C. Fleming, 
of Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia; Margaret Divver, of John 
Hancock Mutual Life; John White, 
of Lincoln National; W. A. Neville, 
of Great-\West Life; and Robert 
Walstrom, of Continental Assur- 
ance. 

Mr. Neville is chairman of the ex- 


Sound—Progressive—De pendable hibits committee. C. P. Palm, of 


North American Life and Casualty, 
is vice chairman and the members 
include Hugh Innes, of Manufac- 
turers Life; Russell V. Vernet, of 
Mutual Life of New York; Henry 
Jacobs, of Equitable Life of Iowa; 
J. M. Locke, of Gulf Life; and 
George Kelly, of New York Life. 


General Agency openings in Illinois, 


Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota and Ohio. 
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+ . . . do not allow 
your own life insurance to be 


a mere policy hodge - podge 


It will take only a little time to harness the full power of every policy. . . 
and to coordinate all policies according to a program of planned pro- 


tection. 


It is quick and easy with the help of ‘Your Blueprint." A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


You will be pleased and amazed by the new business that ‘Your Blue- 
print’ will help you sell. We will gladly show you how easily you can 
use this modern sales tool. 


See our General Agent in your community. 


_ Massachusetts LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1651 Springfield, Massachusetts 


From full-time representatives of other life companies we invite 
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1947-48 INVESTMENTS 


1948 data are final estimates superseding forecasts published in Mr. Shepherd’s Report “1948 Record of Life Insurance.” See 
Best’s Lire News, Jan. 1949, page 13. 


December 31, 1947 December 31, 1948 
Amount Jo of Amount 


PY . % of 
Investment Class Outstanding Total 


Outstanding Total 
Bonds— 

U. S. Government $20,020,582,000 38. $16,770,000,000 

St., Co. & Mun. Bonds 609,128,000 . 880,000,000 

*Canadian Gov't 1,354,683,000 . 1,445,000,000 

*Other For. Gov't 18,706,000 : 20,000,000 





Total Government Bonds 22,003,099,000 2.5 19,115,000,000 
Railroad 2,843,580,000 , 3,005,000,000 
Public Utility 6,941,010,000 3. 8,745,000,000 
Other 4,968,739,000 q 7,155,000,000 


Total 36,756,428,000 71. 38,020,000,000 


Stocks— 
Railroad 93,652,000 ‘ 100,000,000 
Public Utility 375,143,000 : 375,000,000 
Other 921,688,000 f 970,000,000 


Total 1,390,483,000 


Mortgages— 
Farm 894,600,000 


990,000,000 
Other 7,779,977 ,000 


9,865,000,000 


10,855,000,000 
1,060,000,000 
2,065,000,000 

915,000,000 
1,240,000,000 
Total Admitted Assets 51,742,987,000 100.0 55,600,000,000 100.0 
1948 data estimated from actual records of 381 companies which at the end of 1947 held 99.90% of the total assets of all United 

States legal reserve companies. * Includes all political subdivisions. 
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Total 8,674,577,000 
Real Estate 860,199,000 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes 1,937,008,000 

as 1,020,442,000 
Other Admitted Assets 1,103,850,000 
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IN PENSIONS WE TRUST 


New Booklet. 


NY firm that has been in busi- 

ness 15 to 20 years is going to 
have a pension problem; and firms 
which have been operating 30 years 
or more already have the problem, 
Joseph Schwartz, superintendent of 
pension trust sales, Occidental Life, 
Cal., states in his new 48 page book- 
let “In Pensions We Trust.” The 


pit-falls of the extended payroll plan 
for retiring over-age but deserving 
employees are explained in a 
thought-provoking example of a firm 
which gradually increased its ex- 
tended payroll to $1,500,000 a year 
with the prospect that in another 
10 years such payments would be 
larger than the profit made by the 
company in any one year in its his- 
tory. 

So that employers can visualize 
how a pension plan works, a speci- 
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£ ‘guardian of the future...by fostering high prin- 
ciples of business, the N.A.L.U. is a guide to 
ter achievements...offering a more confident 
future to those whom life insurance serves. 
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men pension trust book: 
produced covering various 
the usual trust agreement 


In considering the cost 
sions, Mr. Schwartz point 
it takes about 12% of 
employees in the plan or 4° 
of total payroll to provide a 
able pension. The actual cost t 
employers depends upon the curren; 
tax rate. For example, in 1945 th 
actual cost to a corporation of $100, 
000 allocated to a pension trust way 
only $14,500 while in 1948, based 
on the 38% corporate tax rate the 
actual cost was $62,000. 


The main advantage of securing 
Treasury approval of a pension pla 
is so the employees may secure the 
advantages of not paying any income 
tax on credits allocated to then 
and on the earnings on the trus 
fund until they actually retire an 
receive their money. Mr. Schwart 
explains the qualifications necessan 
for an approved pension plan wit! 
out going into intricate details. 

“The goal of the pension pla 
should be to furnish a fair amount o 
pension to the majority of the em 
ployees,” Mr. Schwartz asserts. H 
suggests 25% of a man’s earnings 
Although $50 a month for a mar 
earning $200 a month “doesn' 
sound very grand, actually $50 wil 
enable the majority of employees t 
retire and thus be able to collec 
the social security income also.” 


Mr. Schwartz emphasizes the im- 
portance of keeping the pension 
formula simple enough so it can be 
understood by the employees. He 
also feels that the amount of pensior 
should be interpreted to the em- 
ployee in terms of the amount 0 
cash that it requires, “for he wil 
always be surprised to find out tha 
it takes that much money, and he wil 
understand it and appreciate it muc 
better when he sees it in that light. 


Experience has proven that i 
order to derive the greatest goo¢ 
will from a pension plan it mus 
provide termination benefits, Mr: 
Schwartz states. He covers vestin 
and the various points and principle 
involved. 

“In Pensions We Trust” is pub 
lished by Charles D. Spencer & As 
sociates, Inc., 166 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Single copies cost $1 
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Last month the Institute of Life Insurance released 
its annual data concerning sub-standard life insurance 
or, as they call it, “extra rate” life insurance. There 
are now some 4,250,000 sub-standard policies in force, 
representing $8,500,000,000 of protection. In 1948 the 
number of such Ordinary policies purchased was 450,000 
for $1,500,000,000 of coverage. This means that about 
one in every ten policies by number and amount falls 
in that category. As most people know, the trend for 
the past several years has been toward liberalization in 
underwriting. Today only one major company, North- 
western Mutual, does not issue some form of sub-stand- 
ard policies. 

Two factors have largely been responsible for thus 
extending the benefits of life insurance. The pioneer 
work of Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, Medical Director of the 
New York Life originally opened the sub-standard 
field on a scientific basis. Just before the turn of the 
century the Doctor began to classify insurability based 
on an analysis of the company’s business for the years 
1870-1879. This effort was followed by a survey of 
25,000 applicants who had been rejected. From this 
developed the numerical system of underwriting and 
made possible the granting of sub-standard life insur- 
ance. Of course, progress has been continuous and in 
late years studies have been on an industrywide basis. 

The second factor is increasingly favorable mortality. 
The life span of white males and females has lengthened 
some 17-+- years since the turn of the century. This 
remarkable result has been brought about by three 
major developments: advancement of medical science ; 
safety-mindedness in many hazardous lines of activity 
and a greater health consciousness among people. There 
is no reason to believe that each of these trends will not 
be continued. There is, of course, a limit in lengthening 
the span of life, but improvements can be made in main- 
taining and prolonging juvenile and young adult lives. 
On Ordinary policies today over 40% of the death claims 
are on the lives of individuals who did not reach 60. 

From the above the picture appears bright. There is 
no question but that great progress has been made in 
the last 20 years in bringing the benefits of life insurance 
tomore and more people. This is both fitting and proper 
since the business has a social responsibility. For the 
part it has played in medical research, primarily finan- 
cial, and for promoting health consciousness, the busi- 
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ness is also entitled to well earned credit. There is no 
question but that the business will continue to go for- 
ward in these fields. In the sub-standard category, how- 
ever, a great deal more progress may be made almost 
immediately by utilizing a method of underwriting cur- 
rently found in the fire and casualty fields. Perhaps of 
the various devices in use to handle large and/or dan- 
gerous risks the assigned risk idea in the casualty field 
offers the best simile. In those states having financial 
responsibility laws, after a bad automobile risk has been 
turned down by three different companies, it is assigned 
to a company. The next such risk will be assigned to 
another company, etc., to spread them around. The 
companies getting these risks increase the rate moder- 
ately and at the same time decrease the commission to 
the writing agent. By this device automobile insurance 
is available. 

We consider a human being more important than an 
automobile. If a means can be devised to cover the lat-. 
ter, we think more of the former should likewise be: 
eligible for coverage. Last year some 270,000 people ap- 
plied for life insurance and were turned down; in 1947 
the figure was 259,000. How many other people there 
are who have been turned down in previous years for 
health or occupational reasons, or who know that under 
present conditions they are uninsurable, is difficult to 
estimate. 

From a social responsibility angle, it would be de- 
sirable to make life insurance available to all who have 
a financial need of it, particularly those with dependent 
families. In accepting large risks today beyond retention 
limits, life companies reinsure the excess. This spreading 
the risk principle is quite in order. In our opinion a 
combination of this, plus one feature of the assigned risk 
idea, plus one added ingredient, would make coverage 
available for many who are now uninsurable. Repre- 
sentatives of the various phases of the business would 
have to determine two factors before endeavoring to 
establish the new device: How far to go in considering 
sub-standard risks with respect to health and occupation 
and (2) how large a company should be before being 
eligible to participate in the plan. With these factors de- 
termined insofar as possible, the next step would be the 
establishing of a reserve pool based on a company’s size. 
From this pool would be paid excess mortality costs. If 
companies with $200,000,000 or more in force were in- 
cluded, the cost to each in excess mortality would un- 
doubtedly be very small. Whether the agent’s commis- 
sion on such business should be cut, is a moot question. 

There is a strong possibility that operation of the plan 
would cost the companies some money. Today, however, 
the companies are spending considerable amounts for in- 
vestment research, public relations and medical studies. 
Surely making protection available for those with 
family responsibilities is equally desirable. Life insur- 
ance is more than a business and we still think a human 
being is more important than an automobile. 
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HE Agency Management As- 
sociation’s initial “Agency Ex- 
ecutives’ Seminar” was successfully 
completed in July in Chicago with 
49 leading agency officers of 41 
member companies in attendance. 
Seminar sessions began Monday 
morning, July 11, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel and continued through 
Friday. The seminar’s main objec- 
tive was to bring the executives up 
to date on recent developments in 
the field of agency management. 
Though broad over-all planning was 
the goal, the class considered many 
specific problems facing agency op- 
erations at the home office level. 
The executives, many of whom 
are graduates of the Association’s 
Schools in Agency Management, 
were shown how key material from 
the managers’ schools is related to 
the home office agency executive's 
job. Agency officers were briefed 
on the effective application of re- 
search findings to the administra- 
tion of agency affairs. During the 
week, several agency men not regis- 
tered for the seminar, attended ses- 
sions as guests. 





Scope 


The first day of the Seminar was 
devoted to study of general policies 
and objectives, financial management 
and persistent business. Tuesday, 
the agency officers heard discussed 
the problems of recruiting, selection 
and training of managers, and the 
financing and supervision of agen- 
cies. Wednesday’s schedule included 
an analysis of the agent’s job, mo- 
tivation, and plans for establishing 
a working relationship between home 
office and field. 

The class program for Thursday 
and Friday consisted of lectures and 
discussions concerning recruiting, 
selection and financing of new 
agents, building plans for the agency 
and home office agency department, 
and. human relations. 

In addition to the daily six-hour 
formal sessions, the seminar features 
organized discussion periods, dur- 
ing which the agency men exchanged 
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ideas about various phases of their 
jobs. Each man who completed te 
course was presented with a diploma 
at the final meetirig of the group. 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, the As- 
sociation’s Director of Company Re- 
lations, directed the seminar. The 
staff included: John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., Managing Director; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., As- 
sociate Managing Director; S. Rains 
Wallace, Jr., Director of Research; 
Laurence S. Morrison, Research 
Consultant; H. Fred Monley and 
Frederic M. Peirce, both Assistant 
Directors, Company Relations; and 
Brice F. McEuen, Senior Consult- 
ant. 

A result of study and recommen- 
dation by the Association’s Educa- 
tion and Training Committee, this 
first “Agency Executives’ Seminar” 
was limited to officers of companies 
with less than $300 million of Or- 
dinary in force. 


Graduate School 


Fifty-two top-flight general agents 
and managers of the United States 
and Canada attended a one-week 
Graduate School conducted by the 
Agency Management Association 
following the “Executives’ Seminar.” 

The school, the first of its kind, 
was designed especially for managers 
and general agents who have in the 
past attended the Association’s 
Schools, in Agency Management. 
The course material brought the 
graduates of the schools up to date 
on new management developments 
and trends. 

In addition to the regular staff 
of Association instructors, seven out- 
standing agency authorities who at- 
tended the sessions also participated 
as guest instructors. They were 
Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., Man- 
ager, Prudential of America, New- 
ark; John A. Hill, C.L.U., General 
Agent, Aetna Life, Toledo; John H. 
Jamison, General Agent, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Chicago; W. R. Jenkins, 
Vice President, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Minneapolis; Henry W. 
Persons, Manager, Mutual Life of 
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New York, Chicago; V. V. Van 
Leuven, Manager, New York Life, 
Milwaukee; and Benjamin \. 
Woodson, C.L.U., Executive Vic5¢ 
President, Commonwealth, 
ville. 

Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the school, attendance was 
by invitation. The unanimous and 
enthusiastic approval of the idea will 
result in arrangements for similar 
schools next year, Lewis W. § 
Chapman, Director of Company Re. 
lations, said. 


Louis- 


Details 


Subjects covered during the week 
included: outlook for the future of 
life insurance selling, management 
planning, business management, re- 
building old organization, guidance 
in markets, manpower problems, se- 
lection, training and _ supervision, 
persistency, and many other prob- 
lems of agency management. 

An informal survey of the gradu- 
ates and of their agencies showed 
that 34 of the 52 agencies rank in 
the top five of their companies; 10 
were in first place. The average 
insurance in force of the agencies 
was $51,000,000, with the highest 
$211,000,000. The average produc- 
tion of Ordinary in 1948 was $5, 
600,000, with the highest $19,000- 
000. In the 52 agencies, there were 
1,182 full-time agents who produced 
$325,000,000 of business for an av- 
erage of better than $280,000 per 
agent. 

As for the managers themselves, 
their average age is 48 and they have 
been in the life insurance business 
un average of 23 years. They own 
an average $94,000 of personal life 
insurance; total insurance on the 
lives of all men in the group was 
$4,982,000. Almost half were 
Chartered Life Underwriters. They 
have been managers or general 
agents for an average of 13 years. 

Serving with Mr. Chapman as As- 
sociation discussion leaders were: 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Brice F. 
McFEuen, H. Fred Monley, Laurence 
S. Morrison, Frederic M. Peirce, 
and S. Rains Wallace, Jr. 
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by H. CRANDALL MASON, C.L.U. 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


HO will be the men and women of distinction 
Nicicinan? The 1946-47 edition of “Who’s Who 
In America” contains brief biographies, including full 
details of educational backgrounds, of 38,056 persons 
who have achieved prominence in America. The follow- 
ing chart taken from Diamond Life Bulletin shows that 
more than 74° of the distinguished persons listed in 
“Who's Who” are college graduates and that more than 
87% attended college for one or more years. 


Number 
of Persons 
2,468 
2,470 

4,836 
28,282 


Si hool 
Grade Schools 
High and other secondary 
College, didn’t graduate 
College Graduates 


Percentage 
6.49 
649 
12.71 
74.31 


Total 38,056 100.00 


Bachelor’s Degrees, 11,886; Master’s Degrees, 6,204; Doctor’s 
Degrees, including Medicine, Surgery and Dentistry, 10,192 


Providing a college education for one’s sons and 
daughters is providing them also with unemployment 
insurance. The most severe depression in American 
history, which started in 1929, provided an opportunity 
to study the value of a college education as unemploy- 
ment insurance. The American Federation of Teachers 
reported that of 3,980 “breadline” families, 86% of the 
fathers had a grade school education or less; 12.4% 
had one or more years of high school; and only 1% 
had one or more years in college. 


Value of Education 


Back in 1928, Dean Lord of Boston University made 
a study of the cash value of an education. The figures 
accumulated showed that the average untrained worker, 
during his work expectancy from age 14 to 60, earned a 
total of $64,000. The worker with a high school edu- 
cation, between 18 and 60, earned a total of $88,000. 
College-trained men whose work expectancy was from 
22 to 60 had earnings of between $100,000 and $200,000. 
Another more recent survey showed that 50% of the 
jobs or positions in America paying $4,000 or more per 
year are held by the 7% who are college graduates. The 
other 50% is distributed among the remaining 93% of 
the working public. 

Those statistics were based on yesterday’s experience. 
What of today—what of the future? In 1900, the ap- 
proximate college enrollment was 250,000; in 1920, the 
total enrollment had jumped to 525,000; today it is 
near!y two million. In other words, since 1920, college 
enroliments have increased almost 400%, whereas dur- 
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ing the same period, the population of the United States 
has increased about 40%. Obviously, today’s children 
will face a world tomorrow vastly different from the 
world in which most of their fathers began their careers. 
Some time ago, the Cleveland Press printed an edi- 
torial entitled “It Pays To Go To College.” A brief 
extract from this editorial is set forth below :— 


“There are cases where men with exceptional ability 
have won tremendous success without a college educa- 
tion. Also, many college men have failed. But the 
average is greatly in favor of the college man. He has 
the better chance to succeed. 

“One of the largest electrical manufacturing concerns 
in America reports that 90 per cent of its college 
trained employees made good while only 10 per cent 
of those from grammar or high schools succeeded.” 


The need for a college education for the bright boy and 
girl is obvious. Unfortunately, however, the cost of a 
college education has greatly increased in recent years. 
Mr. Clarence E. Lovejoy, in the book “Complete Guide 
to American Colleges and Universities,” 1948 edition, 
states :—“No college is completely free, not even muni- 
cipal colleges and certainly not state universities. Even 
when tuition fees are non-existent in some publicly- 
supported institutions, there are fees and charges of 
various kinds for the use of laboratories, libraries, gym- 
nasiums and other college facilities.” 


Costs Increasing 


“Taking colleges from coast to coast, the student who 
pays tuition and other fees, lives in a dormitory and 
boards in a college dining hall probably will find the total 
expense including personal items, clothing, travel, etc., 
from $1,200 to $1,400 in the privately-controlled insti- 
tutions, more than $900 in the large-city, publicly- 
controlled institution, and more than $750 in the small- 
town public institution . 

“John Dale Russell, Director of the Division of 
Higher Education of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, found in 1947 the average tuition fee for colleges 
of arts and sciences and privately-controlled institutions 
had increased 29.3% in the previous seven years, 32.8% 
for engineering colleges, and 56.1% for schools of den- 
tistry. In publicly-controlled colleges and universities, 
the average tuition fee for residents of the state had 
increased 31.4% in schools of business administration, 
45.5% in graduate schools and 56.3% in law schools.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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And why shouldn’t we? 
We're not the biggest, but 
we're a long way from be- 
ing the smallest. American 
United Life has all the ad- 
vantages bigness can give it: an operation 
in 21 States which gives us a desirable 
geographical distribution of risks . . . 
we're old enough (1877) to have stability 
and experience . . . over 400 million dol- 
lars of insurance in force and assets of 
dover 80 million dollars, a solid opportu- 
nity for diversified investments without 
the headaches of investing huge sums in 
a low-interest market. We're big enough 
to be efficient and small enough to know 
our agents and policyholders. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE—Continued 


The following table of approximate estimated figures 
may be helpful. 


ESTIMATED RANGE OF COLLEGE EXPENSES 
PER YEAR AND FOR FOUR YEARS 





Probably Very Fairly 

Inadequate Low Low Moderate High High 
Tuition ....... $ 300 $ 400 $ 450 $ 500 $ 500 $ 600 
Dormitory .... 150 200 250 300 400 500 
Beer ....... 250 300 350 400 500 600 
Other Expenses 50 100 200 300 350 800 
Per Year ..... $ 750 $1,000 $1,250 $1,500 $1,750 $2,500 
For Four Years 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 10,000 


It is clear that the cost of a college education is sub- 
stantial and that this cost is greater today than ever 
before. Dean Everett W. Lord’s well-known study 
showed that only 53.5% of the students who enter col- 
lege are able to stay for four years and graduate. His 
study showed that “the proportion of students’’ who 
had to withdraw from college because of financial diffi- 
culties “varies from 4% to 85%.” The average is 
29% of the freshmen and 25% of the upper class 
students. At women’s colleges, the average of twelve 
colleges giving figures of this loss is 22% ; one college 
reports 60% of freshmen and 80% of sophomore with- 
drawals caused by financial difficulties. 

A survey of 25,000 families in 43 states shows that 
54% of the parents expected to pay all college expenses 
of their children, and 46% expected their children to 





earn part or all of their expenses. Nevertheless, i’ thes 
25,000 families do not institute plans to accumulate : 


(1) part of the funds if the father lives, o1 
(2) all of the funds if the father dies, 


many of their children will not go to college and thoy 
who do go will have to “work their way through.” 


Life Insurance Best 


Many thousands of parents who did not plan for col. 
lege expenses in advance have paid them out of curren, 
earnings while their children were in college. Such , 
plan is difficult to carry out unless the parents are 
wealthy. The average parent will recognize that sucha 
plan is fraught with the hazard that he may not live, that 
his earnings if he does live may be inadequate because oj 
physical disability, depression conditions, unemployment 
or expensive illnesses within the family. 

A life insurance plan for financing education, on the 
other hand, allocates a few dollars per month out oj 
earned income over the entire period of time elapsing 
between the present time and the date the child goes 
to college. The life insurance plan guarantees that the 
fund will “be there” even if the father dies before the 
child is ready for college or even if he is totally disabled 
(assuming that the policy has a Waiver of Premium 
Disability clause) and that if the father lives, the desired 
educational fund will have been completely accumulated 
if an Endowment plan is used or partially completed ii 
some other permanent form of insurance is chosen. 

Any policy plan may be used to provide educational 
insurance, since educational insurance is a segment of 
the larger field of: 


(1) Juvenile Insurance, or 
(2) Family Protection, 


depending upon whether the life of the child or of the 
parent is insured. . 

In some cases, the placing of Birthday Endowments 
on the life of the child to mature at ages 18, 19, 20 and 
21 will be a desirable method of accumulating educa- 
tional funds, provided the Endowment insurance con- 
tains a provision whereby premiums due subsequent to 
the disability or death of the parent applying for the 
insurance and paying for it would be waived. Such a 
“Payor Clause” is not available to the parent who can- 
not qualify for Waiver of Premium Disability Provision 
on his own personal life insurance nor would the Death 
Benefit Provision be available if he were uninsurable. 
Where the juvenile insurance policy does contain the 
Payor Benefit on the life of the parent, it is attractive 
because it assures the availability of the educational funds 
whether the parent lives, dies or is disabled and pays 4 
death benefit if the child dies before maturity of the 
contract. It will be realized that control of the juvenile 
policies should be in the purchaser until the insured is 
age 21 and that it is extremely important for applications 
for juvenile insurance to designate the name of a C0- 
purchaser. If the father is the purchaser, it is cus- 
tomary and very desirable to have the mother desig- 
nated as co-purchaser or vice versa. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ired THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ated SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
dif 
as Mr. (Name Withheld) 
— Agency Manager 

Dear Mr. (Name Withheld): 

Thank you for your interesting letter. You 
will be surprised to learn that every statement 
made by our agent about our exclusive contracts 

the is 100% correct. The Juvenile Contract is sol 
exactly in the manner explained to you. e also 
have a 20 pay life which pays the principal sum 
ents plus all deposits in event of death before the 
and policy is paid up. We also have the six year 
annuity which you described. 
uca- Sometime when you are in Wausau I would 
con- appreciate meeting you. 
it to Cordially, 
the LeRoy Radloff 
ch a General Agent 
can- % Excerpts from 
‘ai corresponden 
| ion aus aia ce 
eath 
able. 
the 
ctive 
unds Lhe Friendly 
iysa 
; FRAN L 
; KLIN LIFE Sa" 
dis ase Os age tt de COMPANY 
ions aaa T SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
pa 0 j , UISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
ne of the 15 Oldest St 
us- ock £ . = 
‘sig- egal Reserve Life Companies in America 
O 
ver $700,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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N THE May Life Association 

News there appeared an article 

entitled “What I Want in My 
Agent,” written by an executive of 
a public utilities company. He told 
of being in an associate’s office when 
the receptionist called to say that a 
life insurance agent was waiting to 
see him. The associate made a violent 
diatribe and stormed, “I hate life in- 
surance agents.” 

The writer of the article then 
made the following interesting ob- 
servation : “Why should such a tirade 
be directed to the members of a 
single profession? We seldom hear 
anyone say, ‘I hate doctors’ or ‘I 
detest lawyers.’ I have tried to re- 
member all the insurance salesmen 
that have pestered me, the poor ones, 
the policy peddlers, and the few good 
ones that I’ve known. I am afraid 
that many, perhaps the majority, de- 
serve the characterization outlined 
above. The present day management 
of the insurance industry must be 
greatly concerned that their repre- 
sentatives who actually contact the 
public to any great degree have 
earned for themselves such a dubious 
reputation.” 

Some of you perhaps recall a re- 
cent survey of college seniors who 
expressed interest in entering the 
field of selling after graduation. The 
survey showed that the career of life 
underwriting was held in low esteem, 
and only a small percentage indicated 
a desire to enter it. 


Contrast 


Every career life underwriter feels 
a sense of shame at the realization 
that life insurance agents are held in 
such poor regard by the American 
public. Their reputation is in such 
sharp contrast to the glowing ad- 
vertisements of life insurance com- 
panies and the Institute of Life In- 
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by SIMON D. WEISSMAN, C.L.U. 


surance which depict the dignified 
professional skill and services offered 
by life underwriters. 

For many years I have heard in- 
spirational talks, speeches about mo- 
tivation, addresses on the great ac- 
complishments of the institution of 
life insurance and many other similar 
self-glorifying subjects. On the other 
hand, I have rarely heard successful 
life underwriters discuss frankly and 
publicly the real problems of the 
agency system and what to do about 
them. Whether this is due to timid- 
ity, to selfish absorption in their own 
affairs, or to fear of company re- 
prisal, the result is the same. There 
is very little honest appraisal and ex- 
amination of those problems which 
go to the very heart of the life un- 
derwriter’s career and welfare. 





Mr. Weissman entered the business 
with the Equitable Society in 1926 and 
has been a very successful producer since 
then, making the Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1928, and becoming a life mem- 
ber in 1930. Has devoted himself pri- 
marily to estate planning since 1935. He 
has been active in N.A.L.U. affairs in 
both Boston and in Massachusetts and 
has held several offices. He is currently 
a Trustee of the National Association. He 
received his law degree in 1927 and in 
1930 became a C.L.U. 


In accordance with the principle 
that there should be frank and pub- 
lic discussion of any and all such 
problems, I propose to discuss some 
of them in this address today. 


Not Individuals 


It should be emphasized that such 
statements of a critical nature as | 
shall make are directed toward the 
system in our business 
against individuals. 


and not 

As you know, Congress is about 
to investigate the financial operations 
of the institution of life insurance. 
It is probable that no damage to the 
institution will result because, after 
all, the investments of life insurance 
companies are pretty well controlled. 
So, too, are the actuarial operations. 
In fact, almost everything about life 
insurance companies is dictated to 
them by insurance laws or by in- 
surance department regulations. Al- 
most everything, that is, but the op- 
eration of the agency system. 

That is the one field in which man- 
agement has always had freedom of 
action, freedom within which to ex- 
ercise initiative and intelligence, and 
it is the one field in which manage- 
ment has demonstrated abject and 
colossal failure. It is the Achilles heel 
of the institution of life insurance. 

If Congress must investigate, it 
would be far better if it devoted its 
inquiries to the operation of the 
agency system by the life insurance 
companies. For through its admin- 
istration of this system, management 
has short-changed the American peo- 
ple who are entitled to a kind of 
service which too many of them are 
not getting. 

Suppose that Congress decided 
to investigate the agency system as 
it is now administered by the life 
insurance companies. What would it 
(Continued on page 60) 
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RITICISM, in order to be 
helpful, must be based on 
proper evaluation of all the 
Criticism which is 
based on a distortion of the facts, on 
incomplete facts, or even upon com- 
plete lack of facts is not helpful and 
may be harmful. When this latter 
type of fact-distorted, fact-deficient, 
or factless criticism comes from an 
individual who is widely known and 
generally highly regarded in his 
business or profession, the harmful 
effects are accentuated. 

Although we are sometimes dis- 
illusioned, the American people still 
expect and demand that those whom 
they have elected to office, be it in 
the public service, in the service of 
a trade or professional association, 
in any other type of oganization, 
represent them with tolerance, integ- 
rity, and responsibility. It is too 
much to ask that they always also 
represent them wisely. 


facts available. 


Prestige 


Prestige is something of which all 


of us want more. Prestige is also 
something which must be individu- 
ally earned. Prestige cannot be 
increased simply by increasing one’s 
earnings. Ministers of the gospel 
and schoolteachers rank among the 
highest in prestige and among the 
lowest in earnings. Bookmakers and 
bootleggers may rank among the 
highest on the income tax list—but 
at the bottom of the scale in prestige. 
Prestige is based upon serving the 
public with integrity. 

Among the thousands of career 
underwriters with whom I am ac- 
quainted, I know of none who “feels 
a sense of shame at the realization 
that life insurance agents are held 
in such poor regard by the American 
public.” Indeed, these career under- 
writers have a deep satisfaction in 
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CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, C.L.U. 


their service. Among their clients, 
they enjoy a prestige second to none. 

Our experience with public opin- 
ion polls during the 1948 Presiden- 
tial election warns us of their limita- 
tions. Keeping these limitations in 
mind, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing : 


1925 Study 


First: A study was made at the 
University of Minnesota in 1925 
and again in 1946 in which high 
school seniors and college and grad- 
uate students rated the prestige of 


Mr. Zimmerman has been in various 
phases of the life insurance business since 
1924. In each one. he has shown out- 
standing leadership. Starting as an agent 
with Connecticut Mutual he proceeded 
in turn to build up three of its agencies 
—Bridgeport, Conn., Newark, N. J. and 
Chicago, Ill. He received his C.L.U. de- 
gree in 1930 and over the years held 
many important posts in the N.A.L.U. 
becoming in 1939, at age 36, the young- 
est president of the organization in its 
history. In this capacity he did much to 
improve agent's compensation. Following 
his Naval service, he joined the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. As Associate Managing Director 
"Charlie" is a familiar figure at every 
important life insurance gathering. 


different occupations. In 1925, the 
insurance field man was ranked 14th. 
In 1946, he was ranked 10th, having 
made the greatest improvement of 
any occupation. 

The authors of this study say: 
The sale of life insurance during the 
depression and during the recent war, 
coupled with marked improvements in 
the standards of selection and training 
introduced by insurance companies dur- 
ing the past 15 years, may be responsi- 
ble for enhancing the prestige of msur- 
ance selling. In general, we are forced 
to conclude that the social status of oc- 
cupations has changed very little in the 
United States in the past 21 years. 


Other Studies 


Second: In the summer of 1948, 
a life insurance survey was con- 
ducted in Seattle, Washington. This 
survey was made for the Agency 
Management Association by psy- 
chology students of the University of 
Washington. The adult members of 
524 households were interviewed. 
The general attitude of the public 
toward the life insurance agent was 
favorable. For example, the insur- 
ance agent was regarded as more 
altruistic than lawyers, merchants, 
and congressmen. A somewhat 
similar survey conducted for the 
Agency Management Association at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, substan- 
tiated these findings. 

Third: In the spring of 1949, 161 
first and second year students of 
the Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, Dartmouth College, 
completed a questionnaire prepared 
by the Agency Management As- 
sociation. One of the twenty odd 
questions read as follows: 

“Which of the following groups 
are most likely to put your welfare 
before their profit?” 

Only teachers and doctors were 
rated ahead of insurance agents. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Zimmerman—Continued 

Lawyers, farmers, merchants, and 
congressmen were all rated below 
the insurance agent. 

Fourth: A mailed questionnaire 
was returned to the Agency Man- 
agement Association by 261 full time 
representatives of twelve ordinary 
companies whose contracts had 
terminated in 1945 and 1946 after 
a maximum of eighteen months of 
service. Most of these men termi- 
nated within twelve months. 

It might reasonably be assumed 
that the attitude of these men would 
be more critical than that of men 
who remained in the business and 
succeeded. In response to the ques- 
tion “How would you rate the 
quality of the agents in the office 
where you worked?”, eight said 
“Poor”; fifty said “Fair”; 192 said 
“Good.” 


Progress Slow 


Still keeping in mind the fact that 
these 261 repliers were new, inex- 
perienced agents and therefore less 
skilled in meeting the public and 
lacking the prestige which comes 
with maturity in the business, it is 
interesting to note how they an- 
swered the question “How would 
you rate the attitude you encountered 
on the part of the public?” Forty- 
nine said “Poor”; 127 said “Fair” ; 
and eighty-two said “Good.” 

It would be entirely abnormal and 
unnatural if everyone connected with 
the institution of life insurance were 
not determined to further increase 
the prestige of the life underwriter 
and of the institution. Progress has 








been made and is being made toward 
this objective. But prestige is not a 
mushroom growth. We must not 
become discouraged because progress 
is necessarily slow. 

Far from feeling ‘‘a sense of shame 
at the realization that life insurance 
agents are held in such poor re- 
gard by the American public,” the 
career life underwriter feels a sense 
of intense pride in the service which 
he and his fellow agents are render- 
ing the American public! He further 
realizes that the prestige which he 
himself enjoys with his clients, his 
friends, and his family is based 
primarily on how well he does his 
job. 





AGENTS EMPLOYEES 
Committee Approves Action 


Last month the House Ways and 
Means Committee approved a resolu- 
tion which in effect would allow life in- 
surance agents (and others) to be classi- 
fied as employees for Social Security pur- 
poses. Should this action become law it 
will of course mean the abolishing of the 
Gerhardt resolution which was passed last 
year. The vote in the committee was 
strictly political—i5 Democrats for the 
change and 10 Republicans against it. 











The statement has been made that 
“more than 100,000 life insurance 
agents who are sent out by their 
companies to advise and assist the 
American people in making financial 
plans for themselves and their fam- 
ilies do not receive from their com- 
panies enough compensation to per- 
mit an acceptable standard of liv- 
ing.” The further statement is made 
that “it is an incredible fact that 





approximately 80% of the full time 
ordinary commission agei 
less income from their life 
sales than is necessary to 1 
decent standard of living 
either supplement their incoines fro 
sources outside life insu 
starve.’ 

What is a decent standard of |iydl 
ing? What is the source of facts 
which support this sweeping indict. 
ment of agents’ earnings? \Vhat ig 
this power which forces men to te 
main in life insurance work even aj 
the risk of starvation ? 

What is a decent standard of liy. 
ing? Certainly it is a standard some. 
what above the subsistence level! Jp 
terms of income, what is required 
to maintain such an “acceptable 
standard of living’? Certainly it js 
less for the young, single man than 
for the middle-aged man with de. 
pendent children. Certainly it is les 
for the man living in a semi-urba 
community than for the man living 
in New York City. 

The standard of living which was 
“acceptable” to me twenty-five years 
ago when I entered the life insurance 
field is no longer “acceptable” to me 
today. 









Every life underwriter knows that 
there are almost as many ideas oj 
“a decent standard of living” as there 
are individuals. Men have told me 
that their families needed a minimun 
of $150 per month to get along on 
and have bought life insurance t 
provide it. Other men have told me 
that their families needed a minimum 
of $1500 per month income to get 





(Continued on page 50) 
































110 East 42nd Street 


North American Reassurance Company 


I. Goward Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Nem York 17, N. ¥. 
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Since the Phoenix Mutual extended and improved 
its facilities for handling Surplus Line business, 
together with increasing the compensation, premiums 
on this type of business and the resulting commis- 
sions have shown important gains. 


Here are some of the reasons for this increase: 


1. ATTRACTIVE EIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS. 
Graded scale up to 55% for Ordinary Life. 


2. HIGH RENEWAL RATES in the early years 
before lapses and claims can have maximum effect. 


3. CHOICE OF RENEWAL METHODS — one 
designed to pay extra compensation for quality 
business — the other to compress renewals into 
three years of larger commissions. 


4. VERY WIDE COVERAGE. Phoenix Mutual 
policies are most liberal. Dividends are paid the 
first year. Disability coverage and Double Indemnity 








are available. Choice of policy forms (that may 
include new Family Income and Double Family 
Income provisions) extends from a full line of 
Retirement Income Plans to Term. 


5. WELL KNOWN COMPANY. A nationally 
advertised institution, the Phoenix Mutual is a 
trade name which has been a symbol of sound life 
insurance for nearly a century. 


vw vw wv 


You will find it very much to your advantage to 
inquire about Phoenix Mutual’s new commission 
contracts for surplus line agents. To get the facts, 
phone the nearest branch office of the company, or 
write at once to the Home Office in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 



































PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY 


SETTLEMENT, | reaffirming 

the role of the life insurance 
companies and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in the mat- 
ter of agents’ relations, has been 
reached by the life companies, the 
Association and the National Labor 
Relations Board regarding charges 
made by Mrs. Nola E. Patterson. 
On the basis of this agreement, the 
regional director of the NLRB will 
decline to issue complaints against 
the companies. 


The settlement agreement, ap- 
proved on July 27 is jointly an- 
nounced by Paul L. Styles, regional 
director of the Tenth Regional of- 
fice of NLRB, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, the Life 
Insurers Conference, the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, and the joint committee of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

This case originated September 13, 
1948, when Mrs. Nola E. Patterson, 
a life insurance agent residing in 
Atlanta, filed the charges with the 
Regional Office of the National 
Labor Relations Board against 183 
life companies. The response of the 
companies to inquiries from the Re- 
gional Office was to the effect that 
they had not engaged in any of the 
actions enumerated in the charges. 

The settlement agreement is not a 
consent decree. Under the settle- 
ment, the sighatory companies, con- 
sistent with the position they have 
continuously maintained, agree that 
they will not recognize the National 
Association of Life Underwriters as 
a labor organization and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers agrees that it will not en- 
gage in any of the activities reserved 
for and followed by labor organiza- 
tions. The informal agreement fur- 
ther provides that it “shall not con- 
stitute any admission that the com- 

(Continued on page 48) 


SETTLEMENT AGREEMENT 


The undersigned Company (herein 
called the Company), The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and the 
undersigned Regional Director for the 
National Labor Relations Board (herein 
called the Regional Director and _ the 
Board, respectively), in settlement of the 
above matter HEREBY AGREE AS 
FOLLOWS: 

The Company will post immediately 
in conspicuous places in each of its agency 
offices and branch offices, and maintain 
for a period of at least sixty (60) con- 
secutive days from the date of posting a 
copy of this agreement and notice to 
its agents; it being understood that the 
execution of this agreement and the 
posting thereof shall not constitute any 
admission that the Company involved or 
The National Association of Life Under- 
writers in any manner has engaged in a 
violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, or that The National 
Association of Life Underwriters is in 
fact or has functioned as a labor organiza- 
tion, or that any independent-contractor 
agents of the Company are employees. 


NOTICE TO AGENTS 


In order to effectuate the policies of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Com- 
pany hereby notifies its agents that: 

The Company will not recognize The 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
as the representative of any of its agents 
for the purpose of dealing with it concern- 
ing grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment or other 
conditions of employment. and the Com- 
pany will not recognize The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters or any 
successor thereto for anv of the above 
purposes. unless and until The National 
Association of Life Underwriters. or any 
successor thereto, shall be certified bv the 
Board as the bargaining representative 
of its agents. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. as amended, 
the Company will not dominate or inter- 
fere with the formation or administration 
of any labor organization of anv of its 
agents who are employees within the 
meaning of said Act. or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to any such organiza- 
tion; provided that nothing herein shall 
nrevent The National Association of Life 
Tinderwriters from functioning as a pro- 
fessional organization nor prevent the 
Company from contributing financial or 
other support to the activities of The 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
in the field of a professional organization. 
The National Association of Life Under- 
writers agrees that at no time will it en- 
eage in any of the activities reserved 
for and followed by labor organizations, 
as such, which are characteristic of the 
activities of labor organizations within the 


(Continued on page 7!) 


MRS. PATTERSON’S OPINION 


HE Make-believe is now over, 

No longer can the Underwriters’ 
Association represent the under. 
writers in regard to agents’ com- 
pensation, Social Security coverage, 
held practices, etc. The Association 
never actually represented the agents 
and as a result of this open confes- 
sion of bad faith, thousands of sin- 
cere and trusting members must now 
write the organization off as nothing 
but a dues collecting device which 
will continue to serve the companies 
because it has now made a binding 
agreement not to represent the un- 
derwriters. 


i 
In the agreement the companies 
acknowledge the right of the agents 


to organize their own collective 
bargaining agency. This is guaran- 
teed by the labor laws but it was 
well for the companies to acknowl- 
edge the fact over their signatures. 
It will assure agents that they need 
not fear reprisals when they become 
members of the agents’ new associa- 
tion which is being created, the Life 
Insurance Field Force of America.* 

Although agents are forced to look 
elsewhere for representation the 
agreement enables the companies to 
retain one of their several outlets 
through which money of the policy- 


* Which she organized and currently hicads. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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READY FOR SCHOOL? 


Very real progress has been made in protecting 
the health of America’s school-age children. 


The present mortality rate for children, who are 
5 to 14 years of age, is only about one fourth of 
what it was in 1900. For example, since that date, 
the death rate for measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria combined has been reduced 
about 95 per cent. 


While these achievements are noteworthy, there 
is still much to be done in improving child health. 
As an illustration, some authorities have found that 
about one child in every 25 of those they have 
examined has poor hearing, one in every 8 has a 


i 
' 
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defect in vision, while 8 out of every 10 have some 
tooth decay. 


Such impairments often handicap a child at 
school, and may lead to lower marks and unhappi- 
ness. As physical defects may go unnoticed by par- 
ents, it is wise for children to have thorough medical 
and dental examinations before school starts. 


These examinations may help reveal conditions 
requiring corrective treatment, and may also pro- 
vide information as to the child’s general level of 
health. As a result, the doctor may make various 
suggestions to help the child to keep in the best pos- 
sible physical condition throughout the school year. 





Children need a nourishing 
diet with plenty of “‘build- 
ing foods”’ such as milk, fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and eggs, 
for growth and for strong 


Sufficient sleep is particu- 
larly important. Most chil- 
dren, between the ages of 5 
and 12 years, should have 
about 12 hours sleep every 


Regular exercise, out of 
doors if possible, helps 
develop muscles, improves 
posture, and stimulates the 
functioning of all parts of 


As either underweight or 
overweight may affect good 
health, it’s wise to try to 
keep a child’s weight about 
normal for his age and build. 


bones. night. the body. 








Parents can do much to help make 
the school year healthier and happier 
for their children by understanding 
the physical condition of each of them, 


a . 
Metropolitan Life 
and encouraging a daily routine of colors in magazines with a total circu- 
health habits in accordance with the Insu rance Company 


lation in excess of 34,000,000 including 

doctor’s suggestions. ma Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday 
A t Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
COMPANY) Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, National 
Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 


COPYRIGHT 1949—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY This advertisement is one of a con- 


tinuing series sponsored by Metropoli- 
tan in the interest of our national health 
and welfare. It is appearing in two 


Other information about the 
health of children may be found in 
Metropolitan’s booklet entitled 
“Common Childhood Diseases.” 
Write today for free copy. 


(A MUTUAL 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


























Following are excerpts from the testi- 
mony given by Leroy Lincoln and Fred- 
erick W. Ecker of the Metropolitan Life 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
on August 1 last under the Chairman- 
ship of Emanuel Celler (D. N. Y.). 

The Chairman. Would you not say, 
Mr. Lincoln, that in general the assets 
of the insurance companies have prac- 
tically doubled every decade? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, decade by decade 
I could not say. That certainly is true 
in the last 10 years. 
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Mr. Keating. Of the investments which 
you made, let us say, in the last year, 
what percentage of them have been han- 
dled by this private placement manner? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think I will have to 
turn to your old buddy here. I think 
60 per cent. 































































































Mr. Keating. Do you ever go into 
the market to buy—to attempt to buy— 
such issues other than through negotiated 
channels ? 

Mr. Lincoln. Categorically, no. We 
have not at any time solicited any one 
of these private placements. They have 
come to us. 










































































* * * 














Mr. Keating. Do you have an estab- 
lished policy in your company of diversi- 
fying your investments geographically in 
the United States? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know just what 
you mean by that. These securities come 
through one route, and our mortgages 
through another, and we seek to place our 
investments in the localities where they 
will be of the greatest usefulness; and, 
as you probably know, the Eastern States, 
the Seaboard States, you might say, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Con- 
necticut, and so forth, are communities 
of lending rather than borrowing; 
whereas, out in the Middle West and 
Far West, and so forth, that is a bor- 
rowing community. It has been built up 
by borrowing from the East, and you 
have a different geographical content 
there. 



























































































































































The Chairman. Mr. Lincoln, would you 
say that if the assets of the insurance 
companies would double in 10 years, they 
would have $110 billion in assets and 
in 10 years beyond that they would again 
double so that they would have $220 billion 















































VERBATIM TESTIMONY 


of assets, and by 1979 they would have 
$440 billion of assets—would you say 
that such concentration of financial power 
might be dangerous to our 
economy ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I say that I do not be- 
lieve that is a question that anybody, 
you or I or the wisest man in the world 
—which you and I are not—could possibly 
begin to answer. It has to do with the 
relations as between the country, its 
growth, its other financial aspects and 
problems, and the business of the life 
insurance companies. 

The Chairman. Of course, years ago 
there was no anticipation that the assets 
of life insurance companies would grow 
to such gigantic proportions either, was 
there? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would not suppose so. 

As everybody has said—I do not say 
everybody—I do not mean everybody as 
an individual, but businesses have grown; 
everything that you and I have to do 
with has grown, and I think in many 
cases somewhat more disproportionately 
than this life insurance business. 


national 


* * * 


The Chairman. Let us get at these 
assets. I wanted to finish my thought, 
Mr. Lincoln. In 1890, the assets of all 
insurance companies were $771 million; 
in 1900 they rose to $1,742,000,000; in 
1910 they increased beyond that to $3,876,- 
000,000; in 1920, they again more than 
doubled, and we have $7,320,000,000. In 
1930, again, they were more than doubled 
and you had $18,880,000,000; in 1940, 
you had $30,802,000,000; and in 1948, 
there was not quite a doubling and you 
have $55,600,000,000. 

Now, apparently, with ceaseless regu- 
larity, we can say that every 10 years 
there was almost a doubling of the as- 
sets. Why can we not project into the 
future and say that that situation is bound 
to continue? 


Mr. Lincoln. I would not say it was 
bound to continue. I would certainly say 
there was a projection possible if you 
stand on that, but I wonder if anybody 
—TI will ask the actuary here—has any- 
body taken the United States Government 
budget, the Government debt, and pro- 
jected it along through the years on the 
same parallel? 

Mr. Keating. That would be a lot 
worse. Based on the last ten years, the 
last twenty years, it will make your 
figures look like the figures of a piker. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Lincoln. I had this here and 
missed fire on it. There as a prognostica- 
tion made back here a few years ago, 
and it is observed that if someone had 





been ill-advised enough in 1930 | 
cast the present volume of assets of the 
Metropolitan by assuming that their rate 
of growth during the preceding twenty 


fc re- 


years would continue accordingly, he 
would have forecast more than four 
times what they actually were. If he 
had started in 1910 with this prognostica- 
tion, taking Metropolitan’s assets and rate 
of growth prior to that and using your 
method of prognosticating, if he had 
started in 1910, Metropolitan’s present 
assets would have been estimated to be 
about twenty times their actual present 
size, all of which proves nothing except 
that you cannot sit here in 1949 and say 
what is going to be in 1959, 


* a ye 


The Chairman. You do not want the 
law to be changed so as to take life in- 
surance companies out of Public Law 15, 
do you? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know what the 
effect of that would be otherwise, but 
certainly I am saying again, and I want 
it thoroughly in the record, that there 
is no desire on the part of any life in- 
surance company that I know of to have 
any exemption from the Sherman Law, 
the Clayton law, the Robinson-Patman 
law, or anything else. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lincoln, in your 
statement on page 1—the second state- 
ment you offered—we find the following 
at the end of the first paragraph: 

“The inherent character and quality of 

investments should not be confused 

with the method of acquisition.” 

Do you not think that the method of ac- 
quisition is very important? 


Mr. Lincoln. I cannot see why. If we 
are going to invest the reserves belonging 
to our policyholders, and we find that we 
can go out here and buy one—I will put 
it the other way—that investment banker 
is coming in and making an offering of 
one, and there was a public offering over 
here, I do not see that it makes the 
slightest difference for our investment of 
our policyholders’ money which channel it 
comes through. 

The Chairman. Does not the difference 
involve publicity as to the nature and de- 
tails of the loan? 

Mr. Lincoln. If there is any occasion 
to have any. What occasion is there to 
have any? The publicity, if I-understand 
you correctly, would relate back to the 
supposed necessity of creating the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and in 
that case that was designated specifically, 
under the President’s guidance, I am sure, 
to protect the small investor, and I think 


(Continued on page 66) 
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FEDERAL UNVESTTGATION 


HE attitude or policy of a 

Life insurance company rela- 

tive to the acquisition of cor- 
porate obligations direct from the 
borrower, instead of through an in- 
yestment banker as intermediary, has 
been the subject of much misun- 
derstanding. 

The development of such pro- 
cedure during the last 15 years was 
probably a natural step in large 
scale financing incident to many fac- 
tors, including the provisions of the 
original law creating the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and its 
subsequent regulations. Large bor- 
rowers found themselves balancing 
the relative advantages of the neces- 
sary documentations with the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission to- 
gether with time and expenses in- 
volved, as against the opportunity 
to have proposed obligations in the 
hands of one or a few large investors 
with whom questions of indenture 
modification or other questions 
could be handled without the com- 
plexities which would be incident to 
a widespread holding. 

Large borrowers, either on their 
own initiative or guided by an in- 
vestment banker, came to approach a 
large investment orgarfization, such 
as a Life insurance company, with a 
direct offering which was then sub- 
jected to whatever negotiations were 
indicated, and then the issue was 
purchased by one or by one or more 
substantial investors. 

The law of the State of New York 
forbidding underwriting by Life in- 
surance companies and the Anti- 
trust laws of the United States made 
it impossible for such a large in- 
vesior to undertake the leadership 
in a distribution directed toward 
smaller investors. 


Two Factors 


wo factors—the preference of the 
rower to have its obligations with 
imited number of investors and 
legal objections to any effort on 
part of a large investor to allo- 
e portions of the investment to 
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STATEMENT BY LEROY A. LINCOLN, 
PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, AT THE HEAR- 
INGS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES JUDICI- 
ARY COMMITTEE ON AUGUST I, 1949, 





AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 








_ smaller investors—both operated to 


make it inevitable that large scale 
investments should find their way 
into the hands of large scale inves- 
tors. In the case of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and I dare 
say in the case of other large in- 
vestors, there would be a genuine 
desire to have the holdings of such 
investments allocated more widely. 





I am prepared to say, categorically, 
that, if the laws of New York and 
of the United States would permit, 
and if a borrower were not unwilling 
to have such a course followed, then 
the Company would be glad to un- 
dertake whatever suitable allocation 
might be indicated, and certainly 
with no desire to have and to hold so 
large an issue if it were possible to 
have it distributed among a larger 
number of life insurance companies. 

A discussion of the subject of so- 
called “Private Placements” was 
contained in a memorandum filed 
on behalf of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company with the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Insurance 
Rates and Regulations of the New 
York Legislature. This memo- 


random bore date November 22, 
1948. A complete discussion of the 
subject as contained in such memo- 
randum follows : 

There is no fundamental difference 
between investments acquired by an 
insurance company through private 
placements and those acquired 
through public purchase. Private 
placements have become an accepted, 
simple form of financing, advantage- 
ous to both the borrower and the 
lender and do not affect adversely 
the public interest. The making of 
private placements is not limited to 
insurance companies, but is open to 
other institutions and funds with 
money to invest. If restrictions are 
placed upon life insurance companies 
the result is that they will be placed 
in a_ straitjacket when seeking 
these investments while their com- 
petitors will be free to act as they 
may deem advisable. Furthermore, 
there is no more reason for attempt- 
ing to force borrowers to raise their 
funds publicly through the invest- 
ment banking fraternity than there 
is to require borrowers desiring bank 
credit to negotiate the loan through 
an intermediary who would then 
choose the bank which would extend 
the credit. Private placements repre- 
sent one means by which investments 
may be acquired, just as purchase 
of a public offering is another means. 
The inherent character and quality 
of the investment should not be con- 
fused with the method of acquisition. 


Limitations 


Normally limitations as to amount 
or percentage in the investment 
statutes are for the purpose of diver- 
sification and to prevent undue con- 
centration in one type of security, 
witness, among other limitations on 
the amount of life insurance assets 
which may be invested in mortgages, 
housing and income producing real 
estate. Were such limitations to be 
applied to corporate securities, they 
might be applicable to the percentage 
of assets to be invested in the oil 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Federal Investigation—Continued 


industry, the public utility industry 
or some other industry, but in this 
event they should be applicable to 
the total investment in the classifi- 
cation concerned, irrespective of the 
method of acquisition. Is there any 
reason why there should be any dif- 
ferent limitation on the amount of 
any particular security in which a 
life insurance company may desire 
to invest when it is acquired directly 
versus acquisitions through an in- 
vestment banker? A limitation upon 
the method of acquisition would be 
entirely novel as well as unsound. 
This is not intended to be an advo- 
cacy of limitations on the percentage 
of assets invested in particular in- 
dustries. Our feeling is that decision 
as to diversification of this charac- 
ter, which is now left to the judg- 
ment of the appropriate officials and 
directors of the insurance companies, 
should continue to rest there. At- 
tempts to control matters of this sort 
by legislation should not be made. 
Management should be free to 
diversify in the manner it feels most 
desirable. History indicates very 
clearly that the credit standing of a 
particular industry may change 
radically over the years. For ex- 
ample, at the turn of the century, 
loans to interurban trolley lines were 
considered sound investments. We 
all know the change in their credit 
standing which took place with the 
introduction of private automobiles, 
buses and hard surface roads. 


Useful Purpose 


For some fifteen years now, pri- 
vate placements have served a useful 
purpose in the national economy, as 
well as being beneficial to the life 
insurance business. It is felt that a 
brief review of their advantages from 
the points of view of the borrower, 
lender and public interest, would 
serve to demonstrate the soundness 
of the conclusions just stated in re- 
gard to possible limitations. It 
might also be helpful to review some 
of the questions which have been 
raised regarding private placements 
by one of the examiners of the New 
York Insurance Department. 

Private placements are currently 
taken to refer to investments made 
by one or more financial institutions 


in corporate securities throug’: the 
medium of direct negotiation with 
the issuer. While there have been q 
few instances where purchases of 
preferred stocks have been made in 
this manner, in practically all cases 
the investments are in the form of 
debt obligations. In a sizeable per- 
centage of the cases, investinent 
bankers act as agents or financial ad- 
visors to the borrowing corporation 
and are in such cases normally paid 
for their services by the borrower, 
Such transactions are in many ways 
analogous to real estate mortgage 
loans, which are made by direct 
negotiation with the owner, or in 
some instances, through the inter- 
mediary services of a real estate 
mortgage broker. 

Private placements are no differ- 
ent in character or security from 
publicly offered issues, but the carry- 
ing out of the transaction in this 
manner has certain definite advan- 
tages to both the borrower and the 
lender. 


Advantages to Borrowers 


The advantages to borrowers 
might be said to consist particularly 
of the following: 

1. The ease with which direct 
negotiations between borrower and 
lender can be carried out. 

2. The speed with which binding 
commitments can be entered into. 
Particularly in periods of fluctuating 
markets this has considerable appeal 
to borrowers. 

3. Flexibility—terms are nego- 
tiated on a tailor-made basis to fit 
the particular requirements of the 
situation at the time of issue. Fur- 
thermore, should conditions change 
at a subsequent date, appropriate 
adjustments may be made in the 
indenture terms by negotiation. It 
goes without saying that the repre- 
sentatives of the insurance company 
would be quite as diligent in pro- 
tecting the insurance company’s in- 
terests in any change in the inden- 
ture as they had been in negotiating 
the terms of the original investment. 
Over a period of years, situations 
often develop under which a change 
in terms is beneficial both to the 
lender and the borrower. Practic- 
ally speaking, no such adjustments 
can be made in an issue which has 
been publicly distributed, the only 
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available procedure being one of 
calling the original issue and re- 
funding it with one containing the 
new terms. We believe it can be well 
demonstrated that almost all changes 
in indenture provisions of private 
placements made subsequent to the 
time of the original issue (and there 
have been many of them) have been 
for purposes which were beneficial 
both to the borrower and the in- 
vestor. We agree, however, with the 
view of the examiner referred to, to 
the extent that it would be desirable 
to devise some method of advising 
the supervisory authority, that is, 
the Insurance Department, when in- 
denture changes are made. We be- 
lieve, however, that this should be 
the subject of departmental regula- 
tion and that legislation on this sub- 
ject is unnecessary. 

4. Savings in expense which in- 
clude both registration and issue 
costs, as well as underwriting and 
distribution costs. Such savings 
might normally be expected to be 
split between the borrower and the 
lender. 


Lender's Viewpoint 


From the standpoint of the lender, 
the advantages include the follow- 
ing : 

1. Lenders feel that, generally 
speaking, they can obtain better, 
that is to say, more effective protec- 
tive provisions in such issues. 

2. As indicated above, generally 
speaking, a better yield is obtained 
because of the savings in expense in- 
volved. 

3. In periods such as we have 
been going through, when sound in- 
vestments have been difficult to ob- 
tain, private placements have pro- 
vided a sound and attractive chan- 
nel for investment. 

From the standpoint of the public 
interest, the following may be noted: 

1. The insurance companies invest 
the savings of many millions of 
policyholders, most of whom are 
people of modest income. These 
people are not trained in investment 
matters but are accumulating sav- 
ings through personal _ sacrifice. 
Surely, if any group in the country 
is entitled to have their money in- 
vested with maximum security and 
tle best possible interest rate con- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Polled by premium notice enclosure 
about their wishes for additional personal ibe 
protection, 65% of replying Occidental pe 


policyholders express an interest sense 


millic 


in Accident and Sickness insurance. _ 


ment 


Here is a straw in the market wind. tions 


Occidental agents fill this demand 

with liberal Accident and Sickness benefits 
wrapped up in the same package with 
the Life Insurance — under one 

premium billing. Again, more sales. 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 





MILA 


URCHASE of a home is the 

largest single investment most 

families ever make. It is 
usually acquired only after years of 
dreaming, planning and saving and 
is bought or built after due con- 
sideration for neighbor- 
hoods, transportation and other con- 
veniences representing the family 
comfort and cultural opportunities 
for children so much desired. So 
home ownership in the American 
tradition becomes a source of great 
pride and satisfaction and affords a 
sense of security and contentment for 
millions of men—mechanics, doctors, 
merchants, farmers—and the fulfill- 
ment of one of their fondest ambi- 
tions. 


schools, 


Why Mortgage Insurance 


To enjoy these benefits together, 
most families find it necessary to 
finance their home with a sizeable 
mortgage, a convenient and useful 
means to this desirable end. True, 
a mortgage is in effect a deed to 
someone else as security for the 
money advanced, but the owner 
carefully plans to make payments 
covering interest and ‘a reduction in 
principal (and sometimes taxes and 
property insurance premiums) out 
of his earnings while he lives and, 
given time, he will have it free and 
clear of indebtedness. But if he 
should die—only Mortgage Cancel- 
lation Insurance can guarantee that 
his family may continue to live in 
their home and enjoy its comforts 
and benefits. Otherwise it may be 
impossible for the widow to meet the 
payments, so foreclosure and loss of 
the home would result. That which 
Was a pleasurable asset may become 
overnight a millstone of liability. 

But the tragedy and despair in 

aving to leave a home usually could 

‘ve been avoided because most men 
‘ho have enough money to buy an 
‘cuity in a home also have enough 

ney to protect that equity with 
adequate Mortgage Cancellation In- 
surance, 
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ANCELLAT 


by JAMES L. RUSSELL 
Agency Assistant 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


A mortgagee invariably requires 
that the homeowner maintain ade- 
quate fire insurance to protect the 
Jender from loss of collateral by fire. 
It is just good business. But it is 





THOUGHT PROVOKERS 


The greatest hazard for a homeowner is 
neither fire nor flood nor windstorm—BUT 
TIME 

* *« * 


Will your home be a lifelong asset to the 
family—or just a memory? 


* * * 


There is only one thing worse than a home 
without a mother and that is a mother 
without a home. 


* * * 


One out of 6 homeowners age 35 will not 
live to complete payments on a 20 year 
mortgage! 


* * * 


Mortgage Cancellation Insurance assures 
the family a home and not a debt. 


* * * 


Isn't it better to bind the Life Insurance 
Company to pay off the mortgage than 
to bind your family to do it? 


* * * 


In your neighborhood how many homes 
have burned to the ground? How many 
fathers have died? 


* * * 


Mortgage Cancellation Insurance guaran- 
tees that your family will not lose its home 
at the same time it loses you. 


* * * 


The home you are buying is the environ- 
ment you feel is best for your family. It 
will be even more important if you are 
not here. But do you want them to move 
out? 
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* * * 


With which one of the relatives will your 
family live if they lose the home? 


* * * 


If your mortgage became due tomorrow, 
how would you pay it? How could your 
fatherless family pay it? 


* * * 


A mortgage is a wonderful servant to a 
husband but a hard taskmaster to a wife. 
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said that on the average only one of 
every 200 insured buildings burn 
during the mortgage period, though 
the risk varies with the property and 
locality. Even if he were so unlucky 
as to suffer such a loss, however, a 
homeowner might rebuild because 
he would still have his earning 
power. 

Referring to the C.S.O. Table of 
Mortality, one out of every 6 home- 
owners age 35—one out of every 3 
at age 45—will probably not live to 
complete payments on a 20-year 
mortgage! Obviously it is very good 
business for the homeowner to pro- 
tect his widow and children from 
the loss of their home by his un- 
timely death. Indeed it is a wonder 
lenders do not regularly require 
Mortgage Cancellation Insurance as 
they do fire insurance because “evict- 
ing widows is neither pleasant, 
popular, nor profitable.” 


Advantages 


There are other good reasons for 
and advantages in having Mortgage 
Cancellation Insurance: 


(1) The proceeds of other life 
insurance and Social Security may 
be made more effective if the home 
is free and clear. Shelter being as- 
sured, Social Security benefits and 
other life insurance can be utilized 
for their best purpose, that of pro- 
viding a substitute income which 
may make the difference in a mother 
being at home rather than away at 
work. In this day of high priced 
domestic help few mothers could 
earn, even in skilled or professional 
work, enough to pay a domestic to 
care for her children and leave any 
surplus above her own extra costs 
of clothing, lunches and carfare. 


(2) By the payment of the loan in 
full, hundreds of dollars of interest 
charges can be saved. Suppose a 
man dies leaving a $10,000 mortgage 
at 5% amortized over 20 years. If 
the widow has to pay $56.00 
monthly carrying charges she would 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Cancellation—Continued 


pay a total of $15,840, but if she 
were beneficiary of a $10,000 Mort- 
gage Cancellation policy she would 
save that $5,840 of interest. 

(3) The full payment of the home 
mortgage balance at death of the 
breadwinner would prevent a forced 
sale and loss of equity. Forced sales 
often mean sacrifice prices but with 
Mortgage Cancellation Insurance 
the family may take its time to sell, 
get a fair price, and so realize a 
much larger equity. 

(4) If the homeowner lives to 
liquidate the mortgage himself and 
there is no further need for the life 
insurance, the policy may be sur- 
rendered for its cash value and in 
most cases the actual cost will prove 
to have been little or nothing. Many 
men will prefer, however, to main- 
tain the policy as permanent insur- 
ance because they can exercise its 
Change of Plan privilege and con- 
vert to a retirement income form, or 
continue it to retirement age and 
surrender the cash value and divi- 
dend accumulations for settlement as 
life income. What was bought to 
protect the insured’s family actually 
protects him. 


The Market 


The market for Mortgage Cancel- 
lation Insurance is exceedingly 
large. It has been estimated that in 
1948 alone over 1,000,000 new 
homes were constructed and over 
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FARM MORTGAGE DEBT OWNERSHIP 


90% of them mortgaged by their 
purchasers. Moreover, it is expected 
that the demand for new houses will 
continue at a high level in 1949. But 
that is only a fraction of the market 
because many new home buyers sold 
older homes to people who also re- 


quired mortgage financing. The 
Mortgage Banker journal indicates 
that there were over $44 billion of 
urban and farm home mortgages in 
America in 1947 and new mortgages 
were added at the rate of $1 billion 
monthly in 1948. Putting it another 
way, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Corporation estimates that on the 
average 215,000 new non-farm mort- 
gages of less than $20,000 each were 
being placed every month in 1948. 

In addition to this market can be 
added many farms and ranches and 
small business enterprises encum- 
bered by mortgages. Truly this 
market is tremendous ! 


Prospecting Slants 


Many agents report that the mort- 
gage cancellation approach is one 
of the easiest because the interest 
is so natural and the need so obvious. 
Frequently it leads to other business 
even if the original idea does not 
crystallize because the home buyer 
is usually of insurable age (90% are 
between ages 25 and 50), has a good 
job and steady income, proven credit 
rating and a family he believes in 
providing for. 

Successful underwriters specializ- 
ing in this field secure prospects in 

















Estimated Holdings of Principal 
Lending Agencies, in Millions 
Wan. 1, 1940 and July 1, 1948) 
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various ways. .Good referred leads 
are most desirable because the agent 
not only gets facts and often prestige 
but is quite likely to get the news 
first. Proper contacts in your local 
bank, building and loan association, 
abstract and title company, can be 
valuable centers of influence. Real 
estate developers, architectural firms, 
building contractors and others are 
also excellent sources. Especially for 
circularizing, agents find County 
Court House records, city building 
permit reports, Dodge reports and 
newspaper listings of mortgage re- 
cordings are fruitful sources for 
names and pertinent information, 
Some underwriters find it possible 
and profitable to trade with real 
estate or fire insurance salesmen 
names of potential real estate buyers. 
Of course, in mortgage prospecting, 
underwriters will always look behind 
the obvious for the people who have 
the home buyer's money—the real 
estate agent, architect, contractor, 
seller of the house, etc. They are 
often good prospects, too. 

It is well established that Mort- 
gage Cancellation Insurance can be 
sold more easily when the mortgage 
is one to five years old because the 
homeowner may then be earning 
more than when he bought and 
meanwhile recovered from the shock 
of unexpected expenses invariably 
experienced by the new homeowner. 
Having his budget adjusted he may 
well be in a better position to make 
a new money commitment. 


The Policy to Use 


Mortgage Cancellation Insurance 
is a need rather than any particular 
kind of policy. In former days when 
most mortgages were for level 
amounts with no reduction required 
during the term of the mortgage, the 
obvious form of protection was level 
term running for the period of the 
mortgage. But now most home buy- 
ing is on a “long term rental basis” 
with the buyer occupying his home 
while paying for it in regular amor- 
tized amounts out of current income. 
Fitting life insurance to this kind of 
decreasing obligation calls for a spe- 
cial life insurance plan. In the Con- 
necticut Mutual this is the Decreas- 
ing Term Agreement attached to 4 
basic life, endowment or term to agé 
65 plan, as explained in other articles. 
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The yearly cost of this protection 
which affords so much peace of mind 
and real security for a homeowner 
and his family, is the equivalent of 
approximately 1% to 2% of the 
amount covered. When applying 
for his mortgage the borrower is in- 
terested primarily in getting a home 
and the cost of money is not so 
important as being able to borrow 
it. Whether interest is 4% or 5% 
is not long considered because 1% 
difference in interest rate on a 20- 
year mortgage is only 54¢ monthly 
per $1,000 borrowed. For so little 
difference most men will prefer the 
assurance that they will leave their 
family a deed and not a debt! 


Settlement Suggestions 


The best settlement for Mortgage 
Cancellation Insurance is to leave 
the proceeds at interest with the un- 
limited right for the wife to with- 
draw or elect other options. Such 
arrangement is flexible. The widow 
can choose whether to: (1) Pay off 
the mortgage at once; if that is per- 
missible, and save interest charges. 
(2) Use interest income to help pay 
monthly instalments on the mortgage 
if it is not to be liquidated at once, 
perhaps disposing of the home later 
at a better price. (3) Preserve policy 
options for other desirable settlement 
if the home is sold in preference for 
more modest quarters. (4) Leave 
any unused part of the principal with 
the Company as an emergency fund. 


Contingent Beneficiary 


Either the insured’s estate or chil- 
dren may be designated as contingent 
beneficiary ; but, it should be noted 
that if the proceeds were to become 
payable to minors, guardians would 
have to be appointed to receive the 
funds and they are obliged by law 
to use them for the minors’ benefit, 
not to pay their father’s debts. This 
point requires careful consideration 
and decision in keeping with general 
estate resources and terms of the 
insured’s will. 

Settlement rarely would be de- 
sired in monthly instalments because 
of the cost of continued mortgage 
interest and seldom, if ever, be made 
payable directly to the lender because 
such would leave no discretion or 
flexibility to the family. 


Con-Mu_ Topics 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








lt Makes Sense 


™ There’s a difference between offering a pros- 
pect something he needs and something he 
wants. Most people need life insurance, but 
practically everyone wants security. That’s why 
this unique new 72-page book makes a lot of 
sense. 


= It makes people want something they need. 


= How? By dramatizing the story of a typical 
American family, their dreams and ambitions, 
the problems they face . . . with specific ideas 
for solving them. Readers tell us that it is the 
most stimulating, practical approach to family 
financial matters they’ve ever read. 


@ While its sales value is limited to Mutual 
Benefit underwriters, we'll be glad to send you 
a copy with our compliments. Address your re- 
quest to the Director of Public Services. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 oe) NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Here comes the bride... 


It's Wendy’s first wedding. And as 
you watch her, radiant in all her little- 
girl loveliness, you can’t help thinking 
forward to the day when the wedding 
will be her own—when the respon- 
sibility for her happiness will pass 
from your hands to another’s. 


Yet until that time, the responsibility 
is yours. It is to you she looks for the 
basic things that will help her grow 
from the child you love into the 
woman you hope she will become. 
She looks to you for a healthy body, 
for an alert and educated mind, for a 
comfortable and happy home. 


You never want to let her down. And 
you never will if you carry Union 
Central’s Ordinary Life Policy. This 
is not a “die-to-win” policy. Instead 
it is the lowest cost permanent in- 
surance which is available. 


Union Central’s Ordinary Life Policy 
works along with you—meeting your 
changing needs, your varying prob- 
lems. When you buy your Ordinary 
Life Policy, it is the contract which 
best fits your pocketbook. However, 
the privilege of conversion to a higher 
premium plan allows you to have 
your Ordinary Life Policy changed to 
another type of insurance whenever 
your situation requires a different 
form of protection. 


The Union Central 


Union Central's Ordinary Life Policy 
is the simple, economical way to pre- 
pare for the changing tomorrow—to 
make sure it will develop into a happy 
“today” for you and those you love. 


The Union Central Agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non- 
Convertible Term, the lowest pre- 
mium policy of all, to Single Premium 
Endowment, the highest. Through 
these modern, liberal policies, he can 
provide the finest possible life insur- 
ance coverage for applicants from 
birth to age 65, inclusive. 


Life Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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insured's Death Overseas Held 
Excluded Risk and Not Waived by 
Company 


In June, 1943, Richard S. Stagg 
applied for a life insurance policy 
with Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company through their agent H. b. 
Ament, which policy was forwarded 
tohim in due course. The policy con- 
tained the usual exemption pro- 
visions with regard to “war risks” 
which read as follows: 

“It is agreed that notwithstand- 
ing any contrary provision the fol- 
lowing are risks not assumed un- 
der this pe icy. 

(a) Death resulting from an 
act of war, which act occurs while 
insured is in the military, naval, or 
air forces of any country and if 
outside the continental limits of 
the United States of America (in- 
cluding Alaska), the Dominion of 
Canada, and Newfoundland, but 
only if death occurs within six 
months after such act.’” 

In May, 1944, the insured was in- 
ducted into the military service and 
after the usual training went over- 
seas and into combat. During this 
time the agent continued to collect 
the premiums and discussed the mat- 
ter of coverage with the beneficiary, 
wife of the insured. The evidence 
clearly showed that he advised her 
that if the insured was killed in the 
United States, he was protected, but 
that if killed overseas and in com- 
bat, she would be entitled only to a 
refund of the reserve under his 
policy. The insured was killed in 
1945 in Belgium, and suit was filed 
on the policy in October for face of 
policy, penalty, interest and attorney 
tee 

he widow took the position that 
the general agent by receiving and 
reviitting each premium as it fell 
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TH esc. \pollght, 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
las, Texas. 





due with knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the insured waived the 
war risk provision of the policy ex- 
empting the Company from liability. 
The trial court agreed and held for 
the beneficiary. The Arkansas Su- 
preme Court however reversed for 
the company and dismissed the 
cause. 

The court felt that the doctrine 
of waiver was not applicable to the 
present situation but that the issue 
was whether the death was a risk 
against which the insurance had been 
written. The court said: 

“The insurer may unquestion- 
ably through the knowledge of its 
authorized agent, waive provisions 
of a policy which, if not waived, 
would defeat recovery thereon, 
when with such knowledge, the 
insurer receives premiums to con- 
tinue the policy in force, but it is 
not the law that through waiver a 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


bd 


new policy can be substituted in- 
suring against risks expressly ex- 
cluded in the original policy.” 


The court then cites the case of 
White v. Standard Insurance Co. 
(Miss.) 22 So. (2d) 353 which 
states the following in a “war risk” 
situation: 


“ce 


Payment of dues is 
not inconsistent with keeping the 
policy alive. He might have be- 
come disabled or his health be- 
come impaired, so he could not 
obtain insurance after leaving the 
service. .. . There was nothing 
inconsistent between the payment 
of premiums and the existence of 
the exemption.” 

Citing the Arkansas cases of 
Hartford Fire Ins, Company v. 
Smith, 200 Ark. 508, 39 SW (2d) 
411, and Miller v. Ill. Bankers Life 
Ass’n, 138 Ark. 442, 212 SW 310, 
the court further clarifies its view 
that the doctrine of waiver and es- 
toppel cannot extend coverage under 
a contract where there is an exclu- 
sion in specific language. General 
agents may waive any conditions 
providing for avoidance or forfeiture 
of policies by violation of the terms, 
but the court holds that this is not 
a case of waiving a condition which if 
enforced could defeat recovery but 
rather one of inclusion of a risk spe- 
cifically excluded. Here the company 
had expressly excluded any liability 
under the war risk clause. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company v. 
Staggs, 13 CCH Life Cases 960. 

Counsel : 

Moore, Burrow, Chowning & 
Mitchell, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, for Insurer. 

Sam Rorex, Botts & Botts, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, for 
Beneficiary. 

(Continued onthe next page) 


Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Insurance Company Not Responsible 
for Possible Estate Taxes Assessable 
Against Proceeds of Policies Paid 
Over to Beneficiary 


Bernhard Zahn was insured un- 
der a $50,000.00 policy issued by 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. He 
died in May, 1937, and in due course 
a few months later, Ada E. Zahn, 
the beneficiary, received the entire 
proceeds. Subsequently, she dissi- 
pated all the funds received by her, 
and died destitute in 1940. 

After a reaudit of the estate in 
1940, the Treasury Department, 
under authority of Helvering v. Hal- 
lock, 309 U. S. 106, included this 
$50,000.00 in the gross estate, since 
the proceeds were payable to the 
Executors in the event the benefici- 
ary predeceased the insured. After 
the final settlement of all accounts, 
the Executors requested an order of 
the Court directing the payment by 
each of the proper parties of their 
proportionate share of the Federal 
Estate Taxes. Ada E. Zahn and 
Equitable were named as holders of 
taxable interests, and in 1945, action 
was taken to hold the insurance car- 
rier for that portion of the tax allo- 
cable to the $50,000.00. 

The Executors took the position 
that Equitable was liable for the tax 
under Section 124 of the Decedent 
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Estate Law of New York, and 
Section 827 of the Internal Revenue 


Code. The State law provided the 
following : 

. In all cases in which any 
property required to be included 
in the gross estate does not come 
into the possession of the execu- 
tor, as such, he shall be entitled, 
and it shall be his duty to recover 
from whomever ts in possession or 
from the persons interested in the 
estate with which such persons in- 
terested in the estate are charge- 
able under the provisions of this 
section, and the surrogate may by 
order direct the payment of such 
amount of tax by such persons to 
the executor.” 


Since the proceeds were paid out 
in 1937, clearly Equitable was not in 
possession of the fund, although the 
surrogate had held that at the mo- 
ment of death the proceeds were seg- 
regated into two separate funds, one 
for the beneficiary, the other for the 
government. This theory had, in 
effect, made the company a with- 
holding agent for the taxing authori- 
ties. The Court of Appeals, a Court 
of last resort in New York, however, 
stated that this was an apportion- 
ment statute, and not a taxing sta- 
tute. They further held that “a per- 
son interested in the estate” could 
only mean a person who has a bene- 
ficial interest in the estate, and who 
expects to share or has received a 
share of assets. 

Under the Internal Revenue 
Code, the Executor alone is liable 
to the Federal Government. Under 
Section 826(c), the Executor may 
recover taxes paid on insurance 
proceeds receivable by a beneficiary 
other than the Executor, but clearly 
he can recover only from “such bene- 
ficiary.” Section 827(b) imposes 
personal liability upon a “transferee, 
trustee, or beneficiary,” for the pro- 
portionate share of unpaid taxes at- 
tributable to the property not com- 
ing into the hands of the Executor, 
but again an insurance company is 
not a transferee, trustee, or bene- 
ficiary. 

In conclusion, the Court stated 
that even though good reasons might 
exist for holding the insurance com- 
pany liable for the tax, as a practical 
matter, as exemplified by the facts in 





this case showing the delay atid the 
uncertainty, “such a course would 
be undesirable.” 

In the matter of the Acco inting 
of Miner W. Tuttle as Executor of 
Melvin G. Palliser, Deceased E xecy- 
tor, and William Dunkak et al., as 
Surviving Executors of Bernhard 
Zahn, Deceased, Appellants. Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States et al., Respondents. 

James N. Vaughan for Appellant. 

Eugene T. O'Neill, Sterling Pier- 

son, Leo. D. Fitzgerald and Stuart 

McCarthy for the Equitable Life 

Assurance Society of the United 

States, Respondent. 

James D. Ewing and Eugene Z 

Du Bose for Life Insurance Asso- 

ciation of America, Amicus 

Curiae, in support of Respond- 

ent’s position. 


Widow Held Not Entitled to Proceeds 
of National Service Life Insurance 
Since Mexican Divorce from First 


Husband Invalid 


Charles R. Snyder of the United 
States Navy was insured under two 
policies of National Service Life In- 
surance which named Madeleine 
Ursula Snyder, described as his wife, 
as principal beneficiary and Dorothy 
Helen Reul, his sister, as contingent 
beneficiary. Where the insured was 
killed, both the wife and_ sister 
claimed the proceeds. The Veterans 
Administration refused to pay either 
without an adjudication by the court. 

The sister of the insured con- 
tended the alleged wife was already 
married to James John Ford, and 
the Mexican divorce which they had 
obtained was invalid, and therefore 
she was not the widow and the pro- 
ceeds should go to the contingent 
beneficiary since Madeleine was not 
within a class of beneficiaries who 
could be designated in NSLI. 

Madeleine was married to Ford in 
1937 in Pennsylvania, and they 
lived together in New Jersey until 
1944 when they separated. In 1945 
a decree of divorce was entered in 
the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
even though neither party was domi- 
ciled there, neither appeared there, 
and all negotiations were handled by 
correspondence. On July 3, 1945, 
she was married to the insured in 
Maryland, and afterward they lived 
in New Jersey until his death in 
1946. The District Court took the 
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view that the validity of the second 
marriage must be determined by the 
laws of Maryland, and that in that 
particular jurisdiction it was not 
yoid but only voidable, i.e., that it 
could not be attacked collaterally, 
but could be voided only in an action 
instituted by one of the parties to the 
marriage. The Court therefore de- 
termined her to be the “widow,” and 
entitled to the proceeds of the policy. 
The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, 
however, reversed and remanded, 
holding that she was not the 
“widow” of the insured within the 
meaning of the Federal Statute. 
The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 contained no speci- 
fic provision with regard to proof of 
validity of marriage, but did give the 
Administrator authority to make 
regulations. He adopted the rule 
used in compensation and pension 
cases, which reads as follows: 
“All marriages shall be proved as 
valid according to the law of the 
place where the parties resided at 
the time of marriage, or at the time 
and place where the parties re- 
sided when rights to compensation 
or pension accrued.” 
Here the parties resided in New 
Jersey at the time of the marriage 
and at the time of his death; there- 
fore, the law of that state applies. 
The law of New Jersey in a simi- 
lar situation has been clearly stated 
in Sherman v. Federal Security 
Agency, 166 F (2d) 451, as follows: 

“It is perfectly clear that the 
courts of New Jersey, when the 
question is presented to them for 
decision, will treat as absolutely 
void a divorce granted by a court 
in a foreign state in which neither 
of the parties was a bona fide 
resident. . .. 

. . . Likewise New ‘ersey ad- 
heres to the universal rule that the 
act of going through a ceremonial 
marriage does not create the mar- 
riage relation if one of the parties 
has an impediment such as an ex- 
isting marriage with a third per- 
son.” 


In summary, the Mexican divorce 
was invalid, the marriage to insured 
was void, Madeleine was not in a 
class which could be named _ bene- 
ficiary, and the sister as contingent 
beneficiary recovered under the 
policies. United States of America v. 
Snyder; Reul v. Snyder, 13 CCH 
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A Four Point Program 


For Your Success 


You probably know that Mutual Trust Life fieldmen have 


1. Working under a modern agency contract designed to 
meet present day and retirement needs. 


2. Offering the best in policy contracts, designed to provide 
needed protection on a low cost basis. 


3. Representing an established company with over $360,- 
000,000 in force which is making continuous progress 


with a 10.4% gain in new business during the first six 


BUT YOU MAY NOT KNOW .. 
Trust Life agents are also receiving effective training and in- 
formation on advance underwriting so they can utilize the best 
in estate tax and business insurance information provided them 
in increasing their average sales. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


sls Faithful as Old Faithful?’ 


NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE 


. that... 4. Mutual 





FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 








Life Cases 977. 
Counsel : 

Morton Hollander, Peter C. 
Charuhas, Samuel D. Slade, 
William C. Brewer, Dept. of 
Justice, Graham Morrison, 
Sidney S. Sachs, Asst. Atty. 
Gen., George Morris Fay, U. 
S. Atty., for United States of 
America. 

Benjamin C. Sigal, for sister of 
insured. 

John Geyer Tausig, for claim- 
ant, Madeleine Ursula Sny- 
der. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 26-29, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

American Life Convention, October 4-7, 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago. 

L.A.A. Annual Meeting, October 27-29, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 911, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. ©., Canada. 


Institute Home Office Underwriters, Nov. 
- (io Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
ill. 

Society of Actuaries (First Meeting), Nov. 
14-16, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. 14, 
15, Waldorf, New York City. 


Institute of Life Insurance, 


Dec. 16, 
Waldorf, New York City. 
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WEEKLY PREMIUM 


WAS just sitting here trying to 

pull something out of the air 

which would add enlightenment 
to those of you who are obviously in- 
terested in the improvement of your 
job as Life Underwriters. Your 
interest is manifested in the fact that 
you are numbered amongst those 
who are reading my articles. This 
automatically resolves itself in a 
tremendous burden of responsibility 
on my part for it becomes very hard 
to avoid repetition. And where it 
also becomes doubly hard is in the 
fact that those of us who are invited 
to offer articles for your reading 
pleasure are not AUTHORS but 
FIELD men, doing every day, the 
things we attempt to put on paper as 
suggestions to you. 

As I have been sitting here, the 
thought keeps going through my 
mind that through this medium, we 
are in a sense, speaking only to 
those who have found themselves, 
in this profession, and are constantly 
on the search for improvement of 
their minds and functions in the 
performance of their duties. 


Your Part 


I suppose this is as it should be, 
as quote, “The good Lord helps 
those who help themselves.” But I 
believe there is another aspect to this 
whole idea. In the first place many 
of you, who are taking your valuable 
time to read my thoughts and ideas, 
as well as other donors to these 
periodicals, are better equipped 
mentally with ideas, etc. than some 
of us. But for some -reason or 
anoiher, unfortunately, you have not 
been invited to make YOUR con- 
tribution in the sharing of YOUR 
ideis with the masses. Then I have 
heard some men say, “Why should 
I |) ONATE my ideas to a publica- 
tion, gratis ?” My only answer to all, 
with this reaction, is that I feel and 
recognize an obligation to my fellow 
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Cooperation 


by LEO G. RAPP 


men to share with them any ideas 
or thoughts that I may have which 
would be beneficial. My sincere 
belief is that a great many of us 
take too much credit for some of our 
attributes and attempt to justify our 
accomplishments by taking full 
credit, as so-called SELF MADE 
men. How many of us are willing 
to face facts and admit that a great 
deal of our natural abilities and 
qualities such as power of assimila- 
tion, stamina, love of people, per- 
sonality, etc. are directly a gift ob- 
tained through heritage and the good 
Lord. 


Mr. Rapp is currently Assistant District 
Manager for the Prudential at Blue Island, 
Illinois, a position he has held since Decem- 
ber, 1946. He joined the company in 1940 
and during the first 5 years his combined 
production was in excess of $250,000 each 
year. In 1945 it was $360,000 and in 1946 
it was $500,000. His staff of 7 men has 
achieved numerous honors, including sixth 
place in all-around production in 1948 on a 
company-wide basis. Leo has spoken before 
many Underwriter groups and has been very 
active in association work. He is now serv- 
ing his second year as a National Commit- 
teeman. in short, he is achieving success 
by “practicing what he preaches.” In this 
series we believe you will find his “preach- 
ing” not only interesting and practical but 
also highly beneficial. 


The only REAL credit we de- 
serve is that we are using these 
natural attributes to a succesful con- 
clusion rather than dissipate them as 
some are doing. | believe that if we 
have been so fortunate as to have 
had these particular endowments, we 
are obliged to share them with 
others, less fortunate. 


Let each of us try and build up 
the moral and mental attitude of the 
fellow who sits next to us. Let’s try 
and make him see that his is more 
than just a job. Let’s make every 
attempt to help him, as we lend 
every effort to help our so-called 
prospects. Remember he has a 
family, too, just like our prospects. 
Perhaps he doesn’t recognize the 
possibilities available in the per- 
formance of his job of selling, col- 
lecting and rendering of service to 
his many policyholders. Try and 
raise his sights to the opportunities 
at his disposal to provide his family 
with the better things in life and 
make him see the value in pride of 
accomplishment in a job well done. 
After you have been successful in 
this regard see how quickly you will 
have him reading and studying for 
improvement and putting to practice 
the things he is learning. 


Think of him as the greatest piece 
of machinery on earth. Try and 
bring him out of his dilemma. If 
you will do these things, you will 
receive the greatest satisfaction in 
your accomplishment. 


Others Helped 


As I look back over the years I 
cannot help but feel a tremendous 
amount of appreciation for the help 
given me in every possible way. Any 
success I have enjoyed is almost di- 
rectly attributed to someone who 
was willing to lend a helping hand. 
This is true of most of us. The only 
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difference is that unfortunately we 
are prone to feel that we always had 
what we have today and take full 
credit for any of our accomplish- 
ments. Then we sometimes manifest 
an apparent lack of desire to lend 
that helping hand to our fellow man 
because of his particular mental at- 
titude. The job seems too hard for 
us or at the best seems thankless. 
But I believe this manifestation of 
thanklessness is mostly our own. 
In this article I not only want to 
express my appreciation to those 
men who have been interested 
enough to show me the way, but to 
the Association of Life Under- 
writers. Shortly after I came into 
this great business I joined the As- 
sociation and attended their various 
functions. It gave me inspiration to 
rub shoulders with successful Life 
Underwriters. And after I became 
ethused and awakened to the oppor- 
tunities this business afforded I 
looked forward to listening to men 
tell ‘how they did it’. I began read- 
ing articles in the various periodicals 
wherein other men shared their 
ideas with me. I put them to prac- 


tice and in my own little way suc- 
ceeded. Is it any wonder that I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of expres- 
sion through this medium, of any 
ideas which may help others as I 
have been helped. 


Join the Assn. 


It is my sincere belief that every 
Life Underwriter should belong to 
the Association of Life Under- 
writers. Not only is the National 
Association doing a great job for the 
Underwriter but for the policy- 
holders as well. Their ever watchful 
eye constantly on the alert for un- 
favorable as well as favorable legis- 
lation and their untiring efforts ex- 
pended on behalf of the passage 
or non-passage of these bills; 
their many committees introducing 
numerous resolutions all with a 
thought and desire of benefit to the 
thousands of Life Underwriters; 
their numerous educational pro- 
grams, not conflicting but rather, on 
the contrary, supplementing the 
training and education as furthered 
by your Home Office ; their very fine 
magazine, The Life Association 
News, which reaches all members 
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YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO OWN NON- 
CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME 
THAT NEVER REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO 
THE HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO ARRANGE 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION FOR THEM 
IN THE 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


"Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 


INSURANCE 





















monthly filled with many helpfy| 
ideas based on sales and education, 
These and many more reasons 
justify the National Association, 
Then we all realize that every State 
has its particular problems and oy: 
State Associations again are doing 
the same job for us as the National 
Association but primarily with re. 
gards our respective State. Last but 
not least is our own local Associa- 
tion being watched over and advised 
by both the State and National Asso. 
ciations. One of the greatest benefits 
derived from our local Association 
is association. Association with our 
fellow Life Underwriter, with whom 
we are constantly in competition, 
tends to weld a friendship and un. 
derstanding of the other fellows 
problems particularly as_ regards 
local problems because we are all 
confronted with the same. 

We should, at all times, be on the 
alert and lend every effort towards 
the objective of every Life Under- 
writer a member of the Association. 
Let our National as well as State 
Associations speak and fight for 
ALL Underwriters, backed by 100% 
membership, such as the Medical 
and Bar Associations. 

I am positive that if we could get 
EVERY Weekly Premium Agent to 
recognize the value of becoming a 
member of the Association, not only 
as regards dues but ATTEND- 
ANCE, resulting in better programs 
from the educational standpoint and 
social activities, we would all be 
much better off as well as qualified 
to do the job cut out for us. 

I would like to disgress for a 
moment from the above and convey 
a few ideas on a subject which ap- 
parently is becoming rather impor- 
tant to a great many Weekly Pre- 
mium Agents. It so happens that 
I was interrupted in my writing 
of this article by a very close 
friend of mine who is an Agent. He 
had just had a rather disheartening 
experience wherein about $35,000 
of new business applications had 
either been cancelled or reduced. 
He went on pouring out his heart 
with regards to conditions, reces- 
sion, depression etc. Apparently 
he has been experiencing some diffi- 
culty in the procurement of new 
business in all branches and is rather 
down in the mouth with regards the 
future. 
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In the first place, a good many 
Underwriters have entered this busi- 
ness during a period wherein a cer- 
tain semblance of ‘prosperity’ has 
been in existence. The selling of 
life insurance has possibly been 
made the easiest it will ever be. He 
has not had to exert his real sales 
ability up to this time and as a 
result, because of a certain amount 
of ‘self satisfaction’ in income, his 
ability to ‘work’, plan and ‘think’ 
has taken a step backward. He now 
is being faced with the problem 
of overcoming ‘obstacles he didn’t 
realize would be necessary. In short 
he is now suffering from a form of 
‘inertia’ both mentally and physi- 
cally. 

| have tried to give him a little 
boost in moral and advice and will 
pass it on to you for what it is worth, 
lf you will recall in one of my pre- 
vious articles | made the statement 
that some day, for some ‘real’ or 
‘imaginary’ reason your policyholder 
will want to drop his insurance. It 
is our job to keep him interested in 
what he has purchased in life in- 
surance by continuous contact and 
attempt to keep him ‘enthused’ in 
the good he is doing for his family. 
This is not always easy and re- 
quires REAL SINCERE salesman- 
ship. 

This is possibly the first that the 
average agent in years has had to 
really exert himself to get the pro- 
duction he needs for required in- 
come. But he must remember that 
he is not alone. Almost every busi- 
ness is confronted with the same 
problem. It isn’t entirely true that 
there is no money but rather | would 
rather feel that it is becoming more a 
‘buyers’ market and you must show 
something making it worth their 
while to ‘buy’. There is no business 
that has the ‘talking’ points that the 
life insurance business offers. It just 
takes 
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Act 


Many Weekly Premium Agents 
operate a Debit whose boundary lines 
embraces a population of up to 
10,000 population. - At the best he 
possibly has only about 1,500 of 
this population on his books. Why 
not try calling on the home ‘next 
door’? If conditions get bad you 
Will have to. Why not start getting 
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SELLING “INFORMATION...PLEASE”! 








All right, Mr. Patzman. 
You had your hand up first. 


Q. what’s the secret of 


success in programming? 


A. “That’s easy, Professor. General American 
Life’s exceptionally complete line of ‘special need’ 
contracts, plus varied and liberal settlement 
options, make it possible for me to offer life insur- 
ance programs that fit the need perfectly. We 
have a contract to fit every situation.”’ 


Mr. Patzman should know. He sells on a program 
basis exclusively and his far above average volume 
represents an average size policy of $12,036. Having 
the tools to do a job properly is a large part of 


life underwriting success. 
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WALTER W.HEAD 


PRESIDENT 


Saint Louts 


and if we never 
experience a real recession we at 
least strengthend ourselves to do a 
better job under normal conditions. 


in condition now 


If you had a little business of your 
own and a competitor moved next 
door and because of his business 
acumen etc. started to take business 
away from you, | am = sure you 
wouldn't just sit and bemoan the 
fact. You would undoubtedly do 
something about it. Perhaps you 
would start advertising (which you 
didn’t think you had to do before) or 
perhaps you would clean up your 
store and make it more inviting. 


Or possibly you would start lean- 
ing over backwards to render the 
SERVICE your customers 
always entitled to, but you felt 
wasn't too because you 
felt you could always replace a 
‘lost’ customer. 

Start doing a little more canvas- 
sing. Take advantage of the tre- 
mendous population over which you 
have some control, at least. Sharpen 
up your tools. Put your knowledge 
to work. 

But above all. DON’T SIT AND 
MOAN. DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT. 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY :. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
G. R. Kendall, President 


Accomplishments like that prove we'll always be successful. We're 


General Agent 
Newark, New Jersey 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
Thoughts on Selling 


N THE many years I have sold 

Life Insurance, I have come to 

the conclusion that success is due 
to a combination of factors, the most 
important of which is effective work. 

That may sound like a_ simple 
statement but what is effective work 
for one may not be effective 
for another. 


work 


Self Starter 


For instance, if one is a good 
prospector then it takes less work 
for that person to accomplish a de- 
sired result than it does for some 
one who does not have the ability to 
recognize a prospect when they see 
one. Strange as it may seem, I have 
had women in this business with 
years of experience behind them, 
who have asked me, “How did you 
know he was a prospect”? Which 
now brings us to another factor of 
success in Life Insurance selling. 
Do you have a natural aptitude for 
the life insurance business? To say 
that a salesman is born and not made 
is hardly true, but it is true that 
one must have been born with certain 
aptitudes for successful Life Insur- 
ance work. One of the most neces- 
sary if not the first requisite is that 
one must be a self starter. You must 
have that inner drive to want to get 
things done in their proper time. 
How many times have you had peo- 
ple say, “Your work is so nice, Your 
time is your own.” Is it? My time 
has never been my own. Anytime 
that I did make my own meant 
vacation, as far as I am concerned, 

| no business. 

Since this is a business of emotion, 

must have good health to not 

iy do the physical work, but to 
‘thstand the inward pressures. 
men in Life Insurance are there 
economic reasons. They have 
uch more work to do than men for 
Most of them keep up their homes, 
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by ALICE REICHEL 


some take care of families, and all 
must spend time in taking care of 
their wardrobe in order to be always 
presentable as business women. 
These women deserve great credit 
for the job they are doing. An im- 
portant factor to successful selling 
is a willingness to study. Looking 
back over twenty-two years in this 
business, there has never been a time 
when I felt that I could quit study- 
ing. While the fundamentals of life 
insurance are the same, the methods 
and uses are constantly changing and 
to keep up with the times one needs 
more than a magazine article now 
and then. Are you willing to pay 
the price in study? How well are 
you organized? And again I say that 


Mrs. Reichel speaks from experience. 
Twenty-two years ago she selected life in- 
surance selling as the best means of sup- 
porting herself and two small sons. That she 
has been successful is attested by the fact 
that the two received educations and are 
now married, while Mrs. Reichel is looking 
forward to early retirement. Twenty years 
of her experience have been with the Sun 
Life of Canada in which company she has 
been a consistent and large producer. On 
several occasions her monthly volume has ex- 
ceeded $100,000. She is, of course, a mem- 
ber of the Women's Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table and is also a past President of 
the Chicago Women Life Underwriters. 


what is organization for one, does 
not necessarily mean organization for 
another, for some people in four 
hours of organization can do what 
it takes others eight hours to ac- 
complish. So effective organization 
is a factor in successful selling. Your 
work should be organized around 
your selling interviews, whether it 
takes two or twenty per week to 
give you your desired results. 

The opportunities for success for 
the well informed woman are the 
same as they are for men. There 
should be no difference in the re- 
sults. 

Women who have selling ability 
and the necessary aptitudes are by 
their very nature ideally suited to 
the life insurance business. They 
are conscientious and loyal, usually 
placing service far above the com- 
missions they might earn. 


Women Underwriters 


The National Committee of 
Women Underwriters have decided 
to promote an active and definite 
program for the development of 
Women’s Divisions within local as- 
sociations. The Chicago Women 
Life Underwriters’ have had a very 
active and helpful organization for 
several years. Their by-laws put 
especial emphasis on the education 
of women underwriters. So it is 
particularly gratifying that the Na- 
tional Committee recently made one 
of their major objectives “The im- 
portance of a definite and well 
planned study program for Women 
Underwriters.” 

This is something that has been 
sadly lacking in past years by most 
general agents and managers as they 
do not seem to realize that women 
need more encouragement than men 
and a great part of the low pro- 
duction of most women is their lack 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of knowledge of selling technique. 
The women themselves have been 
well aware of this and that has en- 
gendered a fear in them to try ag- 
gressive methods. If they had suf- 
ficient education in the art of selling 
they would not be afraid to approach 
any kind of a prospect, whether it 
would be programming, taxation, 


be a so-called specialist in any phase 
of life insurance selling, all that is 
necessary is enough knowledge of 
the subject to make an intelligent 
approach and preliminary interview. 
For the needs of our prospect are 
then studied and analyzed in our 
own office and when we have the 
selling interview we are well in- 
formed on what to say. 

This now brings us to the Meth- 


business insurance, pensions or any- 
thing else. Nor is it necessary to 


selling. 


ods of Procedure in life insurance 
Naturally this procedure 
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“IT rented this for a costume party tonight, boss... . Say, what's the 
name of that tough prospect with the vicious dog?” 


Bankerslifemen are Prepared 
for Any Sales Situation 


Preparation of Bankers/ifemen for their sales interviews is 
very thorough, but we have to admit that we don’t actually 
know of any instance where this has meant wearing armor 
as protection against a dog. Their preparation is of another 
type. 

From the first days in their agency offices, Bankers/ifemen 
are carefully trained to prepare them to meet all types of 
sales situations. Then this training is put into practice in the 
field under careful and helpful supervision. Training is con- 
tinued through a series of home office conducted schools 
throughout the Bankers/ifeman’s first three years in the busi- 
ness. Further training is offered as his work or business 
indicates its desirability. With this type of training program 
and an unusually attractive set of contract offerings, you can 
understand why a Bankers/ifeman is well prepared for any 
sales situation. 

This careful preparation is a major factor in making the 
typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter you like 
to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 


DES / MOINES 








will be different for each type of 
prospect. 

For instance, let us assume oy 
prospect to be a progressive busi- 
ness man age 40. We want to set 
up a program based upon his needs 
and ambitions. 

At the preliminary interview, we 
get the necessary information, his 
family status, minimum income de 
sired for both his family and himself 
at retirement, present insurance and 
any information we can extract from 
him or that he gives us voluntarily 
and you would be surprised at how 
much our prospects tell us. With 
this information we make what wi 
call an interview work sheet. On this 
work sheet, we put every bit of in- 
formation we have plus what we 
can assume or guess to be correct 
For instance his worth, or the worth 
of his home, ete. On this work sheet 
we list reasons why he should buy 
and answers to objections that we 
think he might bring up. These 
answers are not written out but key 
words are used to help us remember 
the answer. 

This work sheet is taken with us 
to the selling interview. It is 
clamped underneath a skeleton out 
line of his present insurance set- 
up on an income basis using social 
security, if he has it, as a base. It 
also shows him the amount of in- 
come he will have and also the 
amount needed to complete the pro- 
gram. If a sale is made it is made 
in our own mind before we leave 
the office, for one must be thorough) 
sold on the proposition before he can 
sell his prospect. 

The procedure for business insur- 
ance is different. The prospects ar 
two young men in the contracting 
business. If one dies, the other will 
be out of business. There is a real 
need here for capital, perhaps to 
finish contracts, or to stay in bust- 
ness long enough to hire a competent 
assistant. Under this type of selling 
a ledger statement is set up for a 
ten or fifteen year period using of- 
dinary life or perhaps a long term 
endowment. Stressing the accumu 
lated Cash Value as a business asset 
If the long term endowment is used, 
we always call it a long term bond, 
bought on the installment plan. 

The use of insurance for stock re- 
tirement requires still another type 
of selling and a little broader knowl 
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Y edge. The work sheet is of some 
value here but you must have a 


1 knowledge of how to set up a stock 
i- purchase agreement, so that you can 
et collaborate with the attorney and be 
1s sure that he does his work correctly 


for if your prospect is using his own 


ve attorney and not one that you know 
is and recommend, you must be sure 
€ that the agreements are correct, so seamen 
lf there will be no repercussions against 
1 you later on. Space does not permit 








m the complete description of the stock, [ 
i purchase agreement, but there are | 
W from six to fourteen important ar- & i 
th ticles, depending upon the kind of mm, |soBoth guitdpating und 
ve agreement. The basic six are: ORDINARY: wr | non-participating 
nis 1. The obligation to buy and sell. } at 5 | 
in- 2. The valuation of the stock. | 
we 3. The sinking fund to guarantee 
ct the purchase price. Nichia ; 
rth . The trustee or other machinery me See — 
eet for completing the transaction formula; conversion privilege 
yy automatically without friction : ‘aa «=«-s«f OF hospital and surgical expense 
Wwe or delay. 
ese 5. The withdrawal of a_ stock- 
Ke) holder during his lifetime. , Ordinary, Paid-Up Age 65, 
ber 6. Future changes in the plan. GROUP PERMANENT: Annuities, Retirement Income 
These six can be elaborated upon | Ages 60-65 
us and other articles inserted to fit the | 
is individual situation. This is a profit- | 
mut able type of business requiring some R Three plans: 
set- insight to business methods and pro- NON-CAN A & H: . é 
cal at tl | wo year, five year, ten year 
It Insurance in Force December 31, 1948 $1,051,147,006 


Recently I wrote a very large 

































- policy for taxation purposes, and 

the again the procedure is different than Continental Assurance Company 
ef the cases cited above. ; Continental Companies Building, Chicage 4, Illinois 
ade 


This man had an estate of about Affiliates: | 47% Continental Casualty Company 
three quarters of a,million dollars. a enpenaten ieenene Sonpeny 
thy \ 


can 


ave 
wife and four children and no 
will. I had contacted him every six 
months for a period of three years 
and was apparently getting nowhere 
fast. I realized that he had to be 
jolted out of his complacency if I 
were to make a sale. One day | 
walked into his office and found him days later, he called me and asked In this particular case, the wife 
with his feet upon his desk, leaning me the name of the lawyer that I was the purchaser of a very large 


MIST back in his chair. with his hands had recommended. He then told policy, she having independent in- 
tent 


lling 


sur- 
are 
ting 
will 
real 


s to 





behind his head. Without any greet- me to go ahead and make an ap- come in her own right. 

ing and before he had a chance to poirtment for a date which he named. In addition to these four major 
get out of that position I said, “So Again the procedure for taxation types of procedures there are several 
you want to disinherit your wife.” purposes is different for the sale is others. Selling insurance to women, 
Feet, hands and chair all came down usually made in the attorney's of- to farmers, to juveniles. Their basic 


y OF- 
term 


mu 7 . . . . . . . ‘ cf CRE Cee eee 
; at the same time with the startled fice, after discussion as to who will needs and the fundamentals are the 


question “What do you mean”? buy and pay for the insurance as it Same only the methods of procedure 
‘Just what I said. Until you make is obvious that the estate owner might be different, so if one works 
a will you are disinheriting your should not, for the amount of the in- effectively as suits her personality, 
wife out of two thirds of your surance will only increase his tax has the inner drive to keep going and 
k re- estate.” * He said “I don’t believe bracket. If his wife or children are to study procedure, you can be suc- 
type that.” T told him to ask his lawyer. property owners with income, it is cessful in life insurance selling. 

owl ‘le evidently did for a couple of logical that they buy it. IMlinois 
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Professional Society—from page 26 


pany involved or the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in any 
manner has engaged in a violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, or that the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is in 
fact or has functioned as a labor or- 
ganization.”” The agreement * does 
not “prevent the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters from 
functioning as a professional organi- 
zation * * * ” 


OUR pe 


mark. 


years, 


December, 1939. 





i; i a oe. . 





As a result of the investigation 
by the National Labor Relations 
Loard Regional Office, Director 
Styles concluded that it would be 
desirable to attempt to work out an 
informal settlement which would dis- 
pose of the charges and thus elimi- 
nate the expense and inconvenience 
involved in long hearings. Accord- 
ingly, a settlement agreement was 
prepared by Regional Director 
Styles, Alexander E. Wilson, Jr., 
Labor Relations Counsel for the 
N.A.L.U., and Engene M. Thore, 


¥. oe 


Our First Zuarter Gkliou 


June 30, 1949 was a “day for the records” 
for Bankers Life, for on that date we passed 


the $250,000,000.00 


insurance in force 


We're all right proud of our first 14 Billion, 
and especially of the fact that, in the past ten 
we have more than doubled our insur- 


ance in force figure of $119,000,000.00 as of 


Home Office Lincoln, Nebr. 


Bankers Life 


Ce Om 2, Oe On ee On OD Bo, we 


OF NEBRASKA 








General Counsel of the Life Ins ir- 
ance Association of America. 
agreement was designed to state 
relationship between the N.A.| 
and the companies so as to av 
any possible misunderstanding in | 
future. 


Terms 


The terms of the settlement are to 
be posted for the next 60 days in the 
agency offices of the signatory com- 
panies. The settlement agreement 
states that, “the company will not 
recognize the National Association 
of Life Underwriters as the repre- 
sentative of any of its agents for the 
purpose of dealing with it concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or 


Wages, 


other conditions of employment, and 
the company will not recognize the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers or any successor thereto for 
any of the purposes, unless 
and until the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, or any successor 
thereto, shall be 
Board (NLRB) as the bargaining 
representative of its agents.” 

The agreement further provides 
“that the National Association, on 
its part, agrees that at no time will it 
engage in the activities reserved for 
and followed by labor organizations, 
as such, which are characteristic of 
the activities of labor organizations, 
within the meaning of existing law 
as defined by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board or by the Courts of the 
United States.” 


above 


certified by the 


See editorial in May issue page 11. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Dividend Situation 


ATEST word from the Vet- 
| Perv Administration indicates 
that Service personnel who owned 
National Service Life Insurance may 
secure an application for dividends 
at local Post Office. It is indicated 
that dividends on these policies 
scheduled to be paid in early 1950 
will be sent to service personnel in 
the order the required forms are re- 
ceived. Some  $2,800,000,000 _ is 
scheduled to be paid in this manner 
to approximately 15,000,000 curreit 
or past policyholders. 
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$6,000 PER FAMILY 


AST year saw an increase of 
L_s13,000,000,000 in the life insur- 
ance owned by U. S. families, bring- 
ing the aggregate owned to a new 
peak of $201 ,000,000,000, an average 
of over $6,000 per insured family, 
the Institute: of Life Insurance re- 
ports, in a review of the year’s 
activities in life insurance. 

In 1948, for the first time since 
1945, the gain more than kept pace 
with the inflationary loss of purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, the Institute 
added, life insurance ownership ris- 
ing 80% while the cost of living index 
rose only 4%. Between 1944 and 
the end of 1947, life insurance owned 
rose 27%, but the cost of living 
went up 31%. 


10-Year Changes 


“Taking the past 10 years as a 
whole, during which life insurance 
has grown at an unprecedented rate, 
the drop in the purchasing power 
of the dollar has offset practically 
all of the dollar gain in life insurance 
owned,” the Institute commented. 
“Total insurance owned by U. S. 
families rose from $109,000,000,000 
in 1938 to $201,000,000,000 at the 
end of this year, a gain of $92,000,- 
(00,000. At the same time the drop 
in dollar values has made this year’s 
$201 ,000,000,000 worth only $116,- 
000,000,000 in terms of pre-war 
dollars. The present $6,000 average 
per insured family is worth only 
$3,500 in pre-war dollars.” 

The greater part of the year’s gain 
in life insurance owned was in ordi- 
nary insurance, which increased $8,- 
600,000,000 in the year to $130,400,- 
000,000 at this year end. Percent- 
agewise, the greatest gain was in 
group life insurance, which increased 
$5,500,000,000 to $39,200,000,000 at 
the year end. Industrial life insur- 
ance increased $1,600,000,000 to 
$32,600,000,000. 

Purchases of new life insurance 
declined slightly this year as com- 
pared with last year, but held within 
2°. of the all-time record annual 
purchases. Approximately $22,700,- 
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000,000 of new life insurance was 
purchased by the people of this coun- 
try in 1948, of which $15,000,000,- 
000 was ordinary insurance, $4,400,- 
000,000 was industrial insurance and 
$3,300,000,000 was group life insur- 
ance. ‘The latter represents only 
new groups insured and does not in- 
clude the additional coverage in 
groups previously written. The 
year’s total purchases averaged $500 
per family. 

Payments to American families 
by the more than 500 life insurance 
companies reached a new peak of 
$3,170,000,000 in 1948, a gain of 
nearly $200,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Adding the increased 
reserves set aside for future benefit 
payments, about six and two-thirds 
billions was paid or credited to 
American families in the year. Death 
benefit payments were an estimated 
$1,430,000,000, up $91,000,000 over 
the previous year to a new peak in 
spite of what appears to be a record 
health year. These increased pay- 
ments represented a direct reflection 
of the greater insurance owned. 

Payments to living policyholders 
accounted for more than half of total 
payments by the companies and were 
$108,000,000 larger than in 1947. 
Greatest increase was in policy cash 
surrender value payments to policy- 
holders, largely a reflection of the 
increased pinch from the rising cost 
of living. These surrender value 
payments were still, however, 32% 
less than they were in 1940. Total 
1948 payments to living  policy- 
holders, including matured endow- 
ments, disability, annuity and sur- 
render value payments and _ policy 
dividends, were $1,740,000,000. 

Total premium income of all U.S. 
life insurance companies rose to an 
estimated $7,250,000,000 for 1948. 
This was nearly double the annual 
total of ten years ago, but was a 
much smaller share of total national 
income than in 1938. The 1948 
premiums will be equal to about 
3.3% of national income, while the 
1938 premiums were 5.6% of that 
year’s national income. 


Directly reflecting the growth of 
life insurance ownership, the assets 
behind the contracts of the 78,000,- 
000 policyholders increased to a total 
of $55,400,000,000. About nine- 
tenths of these assets are specifically 
earmarked for future payments to 
policyholders. The year-end total 
shows an increase of $3,700,000,000 
in the year. 

This year has seen many impor- 
tant changes in the distribution of 
the investments made with these as- 
set funds. Mortgages and industrial 
bonds have both increased materially 
in aggregate amounts and in pro- 
portions of total investments. Real 
estate has reversed a long period of 
decline and increased this year, 
largely because of purchases of 
commercial and industrial proper- 
ties for investment on a rental basis. 
At year end the mortgage holdings 
are more than two billions over a 
year ago and the securities of busi- 
ness and industry are up four bil- 
lions. The increases were made pos- 
sible in part by the more than three 
and one-half billion dollar increase 
in assets, but also through reduction 
of U. S. Government securities in 
the course of the year. 


Important Events 


Several important events marked 
the year just passed, not the least 
of which was the termination of 
Public Law 15, passed and extended 
to June 30, 1948, by Congress to 
give the insurance business an op- 
portunity to adjust to the new status 
as commerce. The adjustment is not 
yet completed and many states will 
be revising their insurance codes in 
recognition of this need during the 
coming year. [ast year also saw the 
almost universal adoption by the life 
insurance business of a new mor- 
tality table. The change, affecting 
only new policies, took place without 
confusion and with relatively minor 
changes in net cost to policyholders, 
even though most companies at the 
same time adjusted their guaranteed 
net interest rates downward. 
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along on—-and have bought life in- 
surance to provide it! 

What validity can there be in a 
statement that “100,000 life insur- 
ance agents do not receive from their 
companies enough compensation to 
permit an acceptable standard of 
living’ when we cannot define what 
such an acceptable standard is? 

Assuming that we would get 
agreement on what constitutes such 
an acceptable standard of living, on 
what study or studies are the figures 
“of 100,000 life inurance agents and 


800%) of full time ordinary agents 
who fail to earn sufficient income to 
meet these requirements” based ? 


No Study Made 


No valid study of the earnings of 
life insurance agents has ever been 
made. Some attempts at such studies 
have been made. But practical diffi- 
culties have always stood in the way 
of making an entirely valid study. 


What is a full time agent? If 


90°. of his income is derived from 
life imsurance sales, and 10% from 
accident and health sales, is he a full 
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Transplanting YOUR Family 


is Just as Easy! 


Take Herb Smith —a typical Easterner. For years he yearned to live out west. 
Trouble was, the West to Herb’s family, was a wild, woolly expanse of prairie and 
mountains. Everyone they knew thought the same. 


Still, post-war reports showed millions of Easterners had settled permanently 
in western towns and cities. Billions of new dollars were being 
invested in business, agriculture, livestock, mining and other industries...all 
producing great wealth. 


And today, Herb Smith and family, living more happily than they ever dreamed 
they could, occupy an important part in a western metropolis. 


How — why, was Herb willing to pull up stakes...give up valuable 
connections and assured income? What made Mary, his wife, decide to settle the 
children in a different school — separate themselves from friends, relatives 
church and social affiliations? Uprooting such ties requires serious consideration. 


Herb and Mary weighed the pros and cons. A vacation trip convinced 
them of the friendliness of western folks. Careful investigation revealed that schools, 
universities, churches, social and service clubs, cultural activities...all were 
on a par with the East. The scenic beauty, the opportunities for 
recreation were unsurpassed. But above all, the bustling, hectic growth of 
the West afforded opportunities of adventure in business far greater 
than in the Gold Rush Days. 


With the housing situation considerably eased, transplanting the 
Smith family was no problem 


To the Herb Smith families for whom the West holds real promise of a 
NEW way of life, we offer, in our agency expansion program, 


SECURITY. 
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Why not write us for complete details. 


Vice President and Agency Director. 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


G. A. L’'ESTRANGE 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 








time life man? Llow much of 
full time agent’s total income 
derived from surplus business pla: 
with other life companies? H 
about the man still under full tine 
contract who is partially disabk 
Hlow about the semi-retired ag: 
above age 65, who still wishes to 
continue to write an occasional case 

and therefore is continued under 
full time contract? How about the 
full time men in their first one or 
two years of apprenticeship in the 
business? And how about the man 
under full time contract who writes 
some general insurance ? 

In 1940, the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau undertook a study 
Hartford 
Kleven agencies, covering a total of 
176 men under full time contracts 
were interviewed. 


of agents’ earnings in 


Forty-five men were immediately 
eliminated from the study because 
they were not giving full time to 
life insurance for such reasons as 
health, outside interests, independent 
income, leave of absence, old age, 
etc. Another group was eliminated 
because it was not possible to obtain 
complete data on these. This left 
seventy-nine men in the study. 


Some Results 


Excluding twenty men who were 
in their first or second contract years, 
the remaining fifty-nine full time 
agents earned an average of $3,100 
in commissions from their own coni- 
panies in 1939. On the average, 
they received $561 in 1939 as com 
missions from other life insurance 
companies. Total average earnings 
for this group of fifty-nine full time 
agents for 1939 was $3,661. Aver 
age earnings for agents who had 
been in the business for five years 
or more was $4,447 for 1939. It is 
interesting to note that approxi- 
mately 15% of total life insurance 
earnings came from life companies 
other than the one represented |y 
the agent on a full time basis! 


One of the large eastern com 
panies reports that the average ear! 
ings paid by the company to all 
agents under full time contract 1 
1938 was $1,488. In 1940, this av- 
erage had increased to $3,643. How 
ever, eliminating inactive agents, 
semi-retired agents, and agents ul 
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der contract less than two years, 
the 1948 earnings of the true full 
time agents were $5,240. The com- 
pany has no means of knowing what 
additional earnings resulted from 
surplus business placed outside. If 
the 15% figure found in the Hart 
ford study is used, then an additional 
$785 should be added, bringing total 
average income above $6,000 for the 
year 1948. This same company found 
that 10% of its active full time 
agents received in excess of $10,000 
of commission income from the com- 
pany that year. 

This same company ‘reduced its 
part time representatives by 80° in 
1948 from 1929, and by 65 from 
1938. At the same time, it decreased 
its number of full time representa- 
tives as against 1929, 17¢¢ by 1938 
and 41% by 1948. 

A medium sized eastern company 
found it had paid all men under full 
time contract an average of $5,136 
in 1946. By 1948, the average had 
increased to $5,834. 

A Texas company, operating only 
in that state, averaged $3,597 income 
to its full time agents in 1942. The 
exact average for 1948 is not avail- 
able, but it is estimated to have in- 
creased by at least 30¢¢. 


Lack of Factual Information 


No claim is made for what the 
above examples prove. Quite prob- 
ably these examples are not typical 
of the earnings of full-time life un- 
derwriters. The fact that should be 
reiterated once again is that no study 
has ever been made which developed 
valid information concerning the 
earnings of active full-time Ordinary 
agents. This lack of factual informa- 
lion concerning agents earnings 
inakes any conclusions in regard to 
such earnings meaningless. ‘There 
is no more basis tm fact for stating 
that “80% of Ordinary agents 
licensed by management are them- 
elves desperately insecure,” than 
there is to say that 80% of such 
agents have earnings which put them 
‘ito the tycoon classification. 

Criticism may very well be di- 
rected at the life insurance com- 
“umes and at the Agency Manage- 
ment Association for not having de- 
eloped authoritative information in 
‘egard to agents’ earnings. As re- 
ently as two months ago, it was 
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Company Cooperation 


Builds Successful Sales Careers 


By NATHAN S. JACOBSON, C. L, U., District Manager 


suppose that my contract with 

Reliance Life came as a matter 
of course, since my father’s first 
contract with Reliance was dated 
in the same year in which I was 
born. All of my life, from child- 
hood up, fF remember Reliance 
almost as a part of our family 
life. My father’s enthusiasm for 
Reliance and his success with the 
company led me quite naturally 
to a Reliance contract. 

However, I believe that 
Reliance would have been my 
company even without my long 
association with it through my 
father, primarily because of the 
fine cooperation Reliance gives 
its representatives. 

I have found Reliance a com- 
pany that is genuinely interested 
in my success and eager to co- 
operate in every way to assure 
my continued success. 

In any problem or difficulty I 
have faced, I have always found 
the Company willing to do every- 


Nathan S. Jacobson came with 
Reliance Life in 1936. A consist- 
ently fine producer both in volume 
and quality of business, he is a 
life member of the Million Dollar 
Round-Table. He received the 
C. L. U. designation in 1939 and 
is presently serving his second 
term as president of Baltimore 
Chapter of C. L. U.’s. Mr. Jacob- 
son represents the second genera- 
tion with Reliance, his father, I. B. 
Jacobson, is an “old-timer” with 
the Company and also has a fine 
production record. 


thing possible to help me out. This spirit of genuine com- 
pany cooperation is the most valuable thing any company 


can give its representatives. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











decided after full consideration not 


fell off from 1947 








like a mob bent 


to attempt such a study on an in- 
stitutional basis because of the tre- 
mendous difficulties in the way. De- 
spite these very real obstacles, in 
my opinion, such a study should be 
undertaken. If it serves no other 
purpose than to put an end to the 
extravagant and irresponsible state- 
ments made concerning agents’ earn- 
ings, it would prove its worth. 
lhe statement has been made that 
“When Ordinary production in 1948 


on lynching, the order went out from 
almost all home offices to increase 
the field forces by 20 to 33%.” 

What are the facts ! 

From the standpoint of total paid 
for Ordinary business, 1948 was the 
third highest year in life insurance 
history, being surpassed only by 
1946 and 1947. Total paid for Ordi- 
nary in 1948 was 98% of 1947 vol- 
ume, and 130% of the 1943-1947 


(Continued on the next page) 
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five year average. Certainly there 
was no cause for “mass hysteria 
over production.” 

We know of not a single company 
which sent out word that its field 
representatives be increased by “20 
to 33%.” If any company did send 
out such a word, it was certainly an 
isolated instance. 

Furthermore, recruiting surveys 
show that fewer men were inducted 
into the business during the first 


six months of 1949 than was the 
case for the first half of 1948. 

It has been stated that the agent 
“has had no real increases in com- 
pensation during this inflationary 
period. Sales of Ordinary per agent 
have been decreasing steadily, while 
Group insurance volume has been 
expanding rapidly.” 

It is true that Group insurance 
volume has been expanding rapidly. 
In my opinion it is fortunate that 
this is so, because the various forms 
of Group coverage help to satisfy the 
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| HE UNITED invites correspondence from 
producers interested in our combination life, 


accident and sickness contracts ready for issu- 


Operating from coast to coast in thirty states and the 
District of Columbia 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 























demand for security which is upjer- 
most in the desires of so many of our 
people. Failure to satisfy this «k 
mand through commercial insurance 
companies would even more strongly 
divert that demand toward Govern- 
ment. 


Ordinary Growth 


There is no basis in fact for the 
statement that the “sales of Ordinary 
per agent have been 
steadily.” 


decreasing 


In 1939, all ordinary companies 
paid for $4,500,000,000 of ordinary 
business. In 1948, these same com 
panies paid for $9,500,000,000 of or 
dinary, an increase of 111%. 

In 1939, these same companies had 
a total of 121,400 ordinary contracts 
in force, including full time, part 
time, and brokerage. In 1948, there 
was a total of 170,200 such contracts 
in force, an increase of 40%. 

The sales per contract increased 
from $37,100 in 1939 to $55,800 in 
1948, or 50%. 

At this point, someone = mays 
rightly point out that these figures 
are not conclusive since they include 
the production of part time agents 
and brokers. That is true unfortu- 
nately, a breakdown of these figures 
into full time and part time agents 
and brokers in 1939 on a basis com- 
parable to 1948 is not available 
However, it is known that the num 
ber of part time contracts decreased 
over this period of time, whereas the 
number of broker contracts in- 
It is, I believe, very fair 
to assume that the percentage of full 
time contracts to the whole varied 
very little in these two years. 

Comparable figures are available 
from 1945 on. Using 1945 as a base, 
we find that total paid for ordinary 
production of all ordinary companies 
increased 51% in 1948 over 1945. 
The number of full time agents un- 
der contract increased 32% in 1948 
over 1945. Again it is clearly evident 
that the sales of ordinary per full 
time agent increased markedly from 
1945 to 1948. This took place de- 
spite the abnormally large expansion 
in number of full time men in 19406, 
the first year following conclusion of 
the shooting war. The ranks of full 
time ordinary agents which had been 
depleted during the war years rose 
from 57,900 on January 1, 1946, to 


creased. 
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70,900 on January 1, 1947. Since 
then a more normal growth has taken 
place, the figure rising to 74,000 on 
January 1, 1948 and to 76,200 on 
January 1 of 1949, 

' Whichever way you consider it, 
however, what factual evidence there 
is available shows that the sales of 
ordinary per ordinary agent have 
steadily increased during this infla- 
tionary period, not “steadily de- 
creased” as has been stated. 


Group Data 


It has been stated in connection 
with the rapid expansion in_ the 
volume of group insurance that “the 
great irony in this situation is that 
less that 2% of the life insurance 
agents of America earn commissions 
on group insurance sales.” Accept- 
ing for the moment this 2% figure 
(we know of no basis in fact for this 
figure) what is the author of this 
statement trying to prove? Is it 
that 98% of the life insurance agents 
are Missing an opportunity to write 
group? Or is it that there is some- 
thing inherently wrong with a field 
of business which is specialized ? 

This statement leaves me just as 
perplexed as would the statement 
that only 20 of all M.D.’s are psy- 
chiatrists, or that only 2% of all 
college graduates are Ph.D.’s, or that 
only 2% of all life insurance agents 
write pension trusts, or key man in- 
surance. So what? Is it perhaps that 
there are fewer prospects for group 
insurance or key man insurance than 
there are for a clean up fund or a 
family income plan? 

The statement has been made that 
the “agent has had no real increases 
in compensation during this infla- 
tionary period.” What is meant by 
“real increases.” Is it commissions 
earned and received ? 

If so, the figures cited above dis- 
prove this statement. Furthermore, 
these figures on new sales of ordinary 
business do not tell the full story. 
lf we agree that the major portion 
of an agent’s commissions, other 
than first year, come on_ business 
during the service to tenth year of 
exposure, then we must also agree 
that there has been a marked in- 
crease in average income per agent 
irom renewed business. Not only 
as more than twice as much ordi- 

iry business put on the books in 
tie decade from 1939-1949 than in 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of lowa 
operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-increasing esteem by prospects and 
policyholders. 
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the previous 1929-1938 decade, but persistency fees, over 90 have 
the persistency of this latter decade adopted pension plans for agents, 
business was also superior. These many have added group life insur- 
two factors combined add up to more ance, hospitalization, and other wel- 
renewal income per agent per year. fare benefits for their field forces. 
It must always be kept in mind 
that the life insurance business is an 

Career Contracts ra 
intensely competitive one, not only 
Furthermore, in this inflationary as between companies and agents, 
decade since 1939, many life insur- but between life insurance and other 
ance companies have adopted “career lines of business. The statement has 


contracts” with life-time service or (Continued on the next page) 




















Zimmerman—Continued 


been made that “the only difference 
today (as contrasted to 1926) is 
that agents who are desperate are 
better educated and are better types 
of men and women.” How has the 
life insurance business, competing 
for manpower as it does with all 
other lines of business and industry, 
been able to attract and hold better 
educated and better types of men 
and women than it could in the past ? 
Certainly it must have made prog- 
ress more rapidly than its competi- 
tors to have accomplished this. 


Turnover 


Certainly too, such progress gives 
us no grounds for complacency. It 
has been my observation that com- 
placency is not a threat to life in- 
surance. | know of no_ business 
which is more self-critical, and more 
outspoken about its faults. This is 
healthy, provided we remember that 
despite its faults, life insurance 1s 
a great business, particularly in the 
light of comparison. 

To illustrate this, let us take the 
matter of turnover. We have criti- 


cized ourselves for years because our 
turnover of agents is far too high 
averaging almost 50% in the first 
twelve months. It is too high! 

But studies made by the Dartnell 
Corporation show that turnover in 
other fields is considerably 
higher than in life insurance. One 
most recent such survey which has 
come to my attention is one made 
by the Personnel Institute, Incor- 
porated, of New York City. It re- 
ported that of 1314 salesmen who 
were hired by 108 building material 
companies in a one year period, 1252 
or 95% had left before the end of 
twelve months, and almost 85% had 
left within the first four months. 

In connection with Social Secu- 
rity, the flat statement has been made 
that agents are employees and that 
management has maintained the fic- 
tion that independent 
contractors. It is true that the 
problem of Social Security as it in 


sales 


agents are 


volves full time underwriters has 
been a most perplexing, difficult and 
discouraging problem for both home 
office and field representatives. It 
is also true that home office execu 
tives are just as concerned as are 
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field representatives regarding co 
pany pension plans for field for 
and the income tax treatment of such 
plans under present laws. 


Complex Problem 


In this particular instance, | 
author of the statement that ail 
agents are employees for Social S« 
curity purposes is guilty both of 
expressing a half truth and of ove: 
simplifying a complex problem. 

When the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Treasury Depart 
ment, and the Federal Security Ad- 
munistration all differ on the defini 
tion of what constitutes an employee 
for Social Security purposes, it is 
refreshing, even though not impres- 
sive, to note that one individual at 
least has satished himself that all 
agents are employees. 

Regardless of what definition is 
used, it is a fact that the agents of 
some companies are 
contractors. 


independent 
It is equally true that 
the agents of other companies are 
employees. In between these two 
extremes there exists a very broad 
twilight area which the 
clarity as to what 


light of 
constitutes an 
employee-employer relationship has 
not yet shown. 

lt is not true that life insurance 
home offices have opposed all efforts 
to bring agents under Social Secu- 
rity. As a matter of fact, life insur 
ance home offices cooperated with 
the Treasury Department in ‘helping 
to prepare regulations which would 
have brought the majority of full 
time agents under Social Security 
It was the Congress of the United 
States, through the so-called Gear 
hart Resolution, which decided that 
Congress and no_ governmental 
bureaus would determine the defini 
tion of an employee-employer rela 
tionship. It is therefore the Congress 
of the United States which prevented 
these regulations from being made 
effective. It is true that the life in 
surance industry did not oppose the 
Gearhart Resolution. This lack of 
opposition was not due to lack of a 
desire to have full time ordinary 
agents of most companies brought 
under Social Security but rather was 
due to the conviction that it was still 
rightfully the prerogative of Con- 
gress to legislate rather than to allow 
governmental bureaus to do so. 
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Many not Covered 


Bills have been pending in Con- 
gress throughout the past two years 
which would bring the majority of 
full time ordinary agents under 
Social Security. These bills have not 
been opposed by the life insurance 
home offices. In fact, they have the 
support of the overwhelming major- 
ity of life insurance home offices. 


It is indeed regrettable that the 
Congress in both 1948 and 1949 has 
not as yet acted on these bills. This 
failure on the part of 
should not, however, be charged 
against life insurance home offices. 
In the meantime, it is true that many 
full time life underwriters are being 
denied the benefits of Social Secu- 
rity. It is equally true that many 
more of our population, other than 
life insurance underwriters, are also 
being denied these benefits. As a 
matter of fact, Social Security legis- 
lation would at the most affect some 
60,000 life underwriters. There are 
over twenty million of our working 
population who do not qualify for 
Social Security under present laws. 
The Social Security problem is one 
which is not exclusive to life insur- 
ance but affects many other indus 
tries and professions as well. 


Congress 


Clarification Needed 


All segments of the life insurance 
business are anxious that the Social 
Security status of full time operators 
be clarified in such*’a way as to 
bring all full time agents who are 
not truly independent contractors 
under the law. All segments of the 
life insurance business are also ex- 
tremely anxious to have the pension 
plans for field forces given the pre- 
ferred income tax treatment under 
the law which they deserve. Life 
insurance home offices have every 
reason for favoring the same treat- 
ment of pension plans for field forces 
under the income tax laws as are 
given to pension plans which can 
qualify under Section 165A. They 
have no reason for not favoring such 
equitable treatment. Indeed, life in- 
surance home offices particularly, 
through the L.T.A.A. and the A.L.C., 
have endeavored to secure legisla- 
tio which would give pension plans 
for field forces equitable income tax 
treatment. Again, it is unfortunate 
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Anico is reaching new levels in size because Anico’s guiding 


principle is the philosophy that the most important factors 


in the business are the agent and the public he will sell. 


That is why 


% Anico has a line of policies that meet 
the exacting demands of the present-day 


publie. 


% Anico has a contract for representatives 
that permits outstanding earnings. 


% Anico has practical Sales Aids that help 
the agent and help the public to under- 
stand how Anico plans fit particular needs. 


“You Can Grow With Anico!” 


Anico builds suc- 
cessful men by 
providing all the 
factors needed to 
reach the peak in 
this profession. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
. /nmbance Company 


W.L. MOODY, JR.. PRESIDENT 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


1 BILLION 900 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





that the Congress has not seen fit 
to act on tax legislation at this ses- 
sion. 

The statement has been made that 
“life underwriters must face squarely 
and courageously the fact that man- 
agement will change its policies 
affecting agents only under legal 
compulsion.” Anyone who will take 
the time to study the progress which 
has been made in the life insurance 
field, particularly in the past quarter 
century, will immediately discard 
any such statement. 


Some instances of this progress 
have already been cited above. Great 
progress has been made in the selec- 
tion, training, supervision, and com- 
pensation of the field forces. Great 
progress has been made in further 
building the prestige of the life un- 
derwriter. The CLU movement, the 
LUTC, the introduction of life in- 
surance courses in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, the 
development of Aptitude Index tests, 
the introduction of salary plans, pen- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Zimmerman—Continuved 


sion plans, lifetime service fees, the 
various forms of group benefits made 
available by home offices to the field 
forces, the gradual elimination of the 
part-time agent, the more prompt 
elimination of the unfit agent—all 
these are valid proof of the progress 
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which has been made and is being 
made. This list is by no means 
complete. 
sie | 
Interesting Study 
One of the most interesting studies 
in our files is that made cf thirty- 
four ordinary companies. This study 
has been in progress continuously 
since 1934. During that period of 
time, and using 1934 as the base, the 
number of full time ordinary con- 
tracts in force in these companies has 
steadily decreased each year from 
1934 to 1947. In 1947, these com- 
panies had 67% of the full time 
contracts in force which were in 
force in 1934. In that same period 
the new paid for ordinary business 
of these thirty-four ordinary com- 
panies increased 101% by 1947 as 
against 1934. 


Indeed, many of our foremost 
leaders in civic life are disturbed by 
the philosophy, as expressed by the 
author of the article which I am 
discussing, that we run to the Fed- 
eral Government for the solution to 
all of our problems. It is just such 
a philosophy of defeat and despair 
at solving our own problems in our 
own way which has contributed to 
the tremendous growth of central- 
ized government accompanied by 
the terrific tax burden which is now 
imposed upon our citizens. It is 
such a philosophy which has within 
the period of two decades raised our 
per capita tax burden from one of 
the lowest of any nation in the 
world to the second highest of any 
nation and which has increased our 
per capita tax debt from one of the 
lowest of any nation in the world to 
the highest of any nation. 


Poor Solution 


For over a century, the institution 
of life insurance has been able to 
resolve its problems successfully 
within the institution. It is now 
suggested that we take these prob- 
lems to the Federal Government for 
solution. 


If the life insurance business and 
other lines of business fall into this 
grave error of becoming more and 
more dependent upon centralized 
government then we will inevitably 
yield to that centralized government, 





the freedom and liberty whic! to 
many men is worth even more ‘han 
surface security. 


Indeed, the author of the article 
which I am discussing might even 
find that the freedom of speeci: in 
which he has so unhesitatingly in- 
dulged himself might be curbed. 


Under the present free competitive 
system existing in the life insurance 
field the agent still has freedom of 
choice of company which means, in 
turn, freedom of choice of the type 
of compensation, the type of super- 
vision, the type of training and the 
type of work which he will do. 
Standardize the practices of all com- 
panies through legislation or sub- 
stitute a federal governmental sys- 
tem for private life insurance and 
you immediately eliminate the free- 
dom of choice and the freedom of 
action, 


Criticism Healthy 


There are faults in the institution 
of life insurance. There are weak- 
nesses in the agency system. Criti- 
cism is healthy. It should be, and 
is, welcomed. But such criticism 
should be objective, it should be 
factual. Only then will that criticism 
be effective. The author of this 
article admits these faults and weak- 
nesses in the institution of life in- 
surance. He, along with thousands 
of other life insurance men and 
women, both home office and field, 
is devoting his energies toward the 
correction of these faults and weak- 
nesses. He is confident that improve- 
ments will come about in the future 
just as they have in the past and that 
they can come about by a democratic 
means in the future just as they 
have in the past. He believes that 
the intelligence and the professional 
concept of the life insurance men 
and women of the United States is 
of such a level that these problems 
can be solved intelligently without 
the use of force, coercion, threat, or 
outside interference. 


The author of this article also 
believes and states unashamedly that 
the life insurance business is in his 
opinion one of the great businesses 
of America. In fact, he believes that 
it may very well be the greatest 
instrument for insuring freedom, 
liberty, opportunity, human decency, 
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WENTY-NINE hundred and 
OF aut stien men and women, 
having complied with the rules of 
eligibility established by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
presented themselves for the C.L.U. 
examinations. on June 8, 9 and 10. 
This represents a slight increase 
over the previous all-time high es- 
tablished last year. To meet the 
convenience of the candidates, ex- 
aminations were held at 148 dif- 
ferent educational institutions in 44 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The regular grading and the sub- 
sequent checking of “borderline” 
cases by members of the Review 
Panel has now been completed, 
thirty-one people having participated 
in the process. Approximately 58 
percent of all the examinations 
written were accorded passing 
grades. Other significant data re 
specting the 1949 examinations fol- 
low. 

Due to continued emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study 
for the C.L.U. designation, only 
twenty-one persons presented them- 
selves this year for all five parts into 
which the C.L.U. examination is 
divided. As further evidence of the 
tendency to take examinations on an 
installment plan, it should be noted 
that only 485 of the entire 2967 
candidates took the necessary parts 
to permit completing the entire five- 
part C.L.U. examination had every 
part taken been passed. 


Seventeen Hundred Twenty-One Can- 
didates Receive Credit for All or 
Part of Examinations Taken 


It is of interest to note that 1538 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all parts of the examination which 
they undertook and 183 others re- 
ceived credit for some of them. 

\s a result of this year’s exami- 
nations, 3590 life insurance under- 
Writers have now completed the 
entire C.L.U. examination, and more 
than fifty-six hundred others have 
credit for successful completion of 
some of the parts, making a total 
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KAMS AND I 


by DAVID McCAHAN, Dean 
American College of Life 
Underwriters 


of over eighty-five hundred under- 
writers who have demonstrated their 
knowledge in all or some of the fields 
of subject matter covered by the 
C.L.U. examination. 


Candidates Completing Entire Exam- 
ination Program This Year 


Although the widely adopted 
practice of taking C.L.U. exami- 
nations on an installment basis has 
resulted in a smaller ratio between 
the number who complete all parts 
ina given year and the number who 
appear for examination, it is never- 
theless encouraging to note that of 
the 485 candidates who would have 
finished the entire examination if 
successful in all parts written, 341 
were granted full credit and now join 
the ranks of the 3249 who preceded 
them in this endeavor. 

In addition to meeting certain age, 
moral character and educational pre- 
requisites, and completing the Col- 
lege’s comprehensive five-part ex- 
amination, a candidate for the C.L.U. 
designation must have at least three 
years of satisfactorily life insurance 
experience along personal produc- 


tion, managerial, supervisory, or 


teaching lines. A candidate for the 
Certificate of Proficiency, besides 
meeting the other requirements 
mentioned, must have three years 
of satisfactory life insurance experi- 
ence in types of work other than 
those recognized for the designation. 

Credentials of the 341 candidates 
who completed the examinations this 
year will be reviewed by the 
College’s Registration Board in the 
near future to determine if the ex- 
perience requirements for the par- 
ticular diploma the candidate is 
seeking have been met. Announce- 
ment of those who are to receive 
diplomas will be made the latter 
part of August. 

Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio 
on September 14, at a joint dinner 
meeting of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. Subsequently it is hoped 
that special presentation exercises 
will be held locally under the aus- 
pices of Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions and C.L.U. Chapters, at which 
the presentation of diplomas will be 
featured so that as far as possible 
every successful candidate receives 
in his own community appropriate 
public recognition of his achieve- 
ment. 
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How big is big? 


“How long should a man’s legs be?” 
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“Long enough to touch the ground.” Our 43-year-old Com- 
pany is big enough to provide Life, Accident, Health and 
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small enough to give every general agent and representa- 
tive close, personal co-operation . . . friendly Home Office 
contacts ... the plus service that spells happiness, confidence, 
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Federal Investigation—from page 3! 


sonant with safety, it is this group of 
life insurance company policyholders 
who have endeavored through thrift 
to make provision for their families 
and their own old age. 

2. Industry has demonstrated its 
desire for this simple and effective 
means of obtaining its long term 
capital requirements. It should con- 
tinue to have available to it the 
alternate routes of handling its 
financing. There are times when 
industry may well prefer a public 
issue, and other times when it will 
prefer the private placement method. 
In a free economy, management 
should have the right to make its 
choice. 

As a matter of fact, our Com- 
pany does not go out to solicit such 
loans, but it is well known that we 
are prepared to make them. We 
look on our borrowers much as a 
bank looks on its depositors and its 
borrowers. We endeavor to view 
their financial problems construc- 
tively and in this manner there is the 
mutual advantage of being of assist- 











ance to them as well as making 
sound investments for our policy- 
holders. A sound investment de- 
pends more on character and ability 
of those charged with handling the 
affairs of a company than any other 
factor. The negotiations leading 
up to private placement give the in- 
surance company’s investment of- 
ficers an opportunity to study the 
management and its detailed opera- 
tions in a manner seldom offered 
through the public issue route. The 
investment officers of the life insur- 
ance companies have the major re- 
sponsibility as to the security of the 
investments made. They should con- 
tinue to make use of this method of 
personal investigation. These sav- 
ings of the people are not static—- 
they must be invested and reinvested 
in the safest, most expeditious man- 
ner possible to afford the greatest re- 
turn consonant with security. Pri- 
vate placements provide the sim- 
plest and most direct route. 

The following questions have been 
raised regarding private placements : 

1. Do they not provide the means 
by which domination or control is 
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man...About the Family Security Plan. 
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exercised? The answer is “no” as to 
New York Companies. Since pri- 
vate placements in practically il 
cases are in the form of debt and 
carry no voting rights, the question 
of domination or control does not 
arise. Were life insurance companies 
permitted to buy common | stocks 
such questions might be raised, but 
the New York Law very properly 
has not countenanced common stock 
investments. 


1 know of no evils in 
the way of domination or control 
which could be cited with regard to 
private placements. 

2. Might control be exercised 
through resort to the security of a 
private placement ? 

No insurance company ever makes 
a loan that it expects to foreclose. 
If, through changed economic con- 
ditions or other circumstances, it 
does become necessary to foreclose 
to protect its interest, it is true that 
the insurance company might 
through reorganization become tem- 
porarily the owner of some equity 
interest. This, however, is equally 
true whether the security originally 
purchased is a public issue or a 
private one. Under the New York 
Law, the insurance company is com- 
pelled to dispose of its common 
stockholdings as soon as it prudently 
can. It may not hold such issues as 
permanent investments. 


SEC 


3. Should not all security issues 
be registered with the SEC? 

This question was considered at 
the time of passage of the act. The 
purpose of the act was to protect the 
inexperienced investor by public dis- 
closure of all pertinent facts, and no 
attempt was made to channel the 
flow of all private credit through a 
Federal Government bureau. Since 
insurance company investment of- 
ficers are experienced in investment 
matters and capable of ascertaining 
all pertinent facts for themselves, 
specific exemption from the registra- 
tion requirements was very properly 
made for private placements. 

4. Are insurance companies doing 
a banking business in investing in 
private placements? It has not been 
clearly stated as to whether “bank- 
ing business’’ means commercial 
banking or investment banking, but 
in either event, the answer is “no,” 
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except insofar as the personal rela- 
tionship referred to above is con- 
cerned. 

rom the nature of their business, 
commercial banks must be highly 
liquid to meet withdrawals on short 
notice. As a consequence, their assets 
are customarily used to finance the 
short term needs, such as seasonal or 
temporary loans, of business. The 
life insurance companies obligations 
are long-term commitments with lit- 
tle need for liquidity, and their in- 
vestments are customarily long term 
in character. Commercial banks are 
banks of deposit where individuals 
or corporations may deposit funds 
subject to withdrawal, the bulk of 
such deposits being withdrawal on 
demand, the lesser portion on some 
limited notice. Life insurance com- 
panies perform no such function. 

Commercial banks also can create 
money in the form of deposits by 
making loans and crediting the pro- 
ceeds to the borrower's deposit ac- 
count, a function not possessed by 
the life insurance companies. Both 
institutions do lend funds, one cus- 
tomarily on a short term basis, the 
other customarily for long terms, but 
here the analogy ends. 

If the reference is to investment 
banking, no close analogy is present 
either. Their business is to under- 
write and sell the loans they make 
as promptly as possible, whereas life 
insurance companies are long term 
investors and rarely dispose of either 
the corporate securities purchased or 
the real estate mortgage loans made. 


Liquidness 


5. Are not private placements less 
liquid than public issues ? 

The broad answer is “no.” Many 
private placements provide for ex- 
change into thousand dollar bonds, 
which could be sold as readily as any 
public issue of similar character. 
Even where this is not the case, if 
the character of a security remains 
top notch, the chances are there 
would be little difficulty in disposing 
of the obligations to one or more 
sizeable purchasers. This has, on oc- 
casion, been done in the past. If the 
credit standing of the issuer deterio- 
raics, there would be the same diffi- 
culty of disposing of a block of 
bonds that is experienced with a pub- 
lic issue. When the credit standing 
of a company. is substantially 
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lowered, the market for its obliga- 
tions dries up very quickly and that 
is true whether the obligation has 
been publicly issued or placed pri- 
vately. 

As a matter of fact, there is little 
marketability for sizeable blocks of 
bonds in periods of stress anyway, 
because, generally speaking, so many 
try to sell at the time when few 
buyers are available. 

The really important point in- 
volved in this question is that the 
insurance business is not one which 
requires liquidity of assets anyway. 
It would seem reasonable to expect 
that such United States Government 
bonds as Life Insurance Companies 
may hold as permanent investments 
would provide all the liquidity neces- 
sary. 

6. Would it not be desirable to re- 
quire private placements to be amor- 
tized at some specific rate during the 
life of the loan? 

As a matter of fact, the bulk of 
private placements are made with 
substantial sinking funds. This is 
true particularly of the industrial 
loans. Incidentally, these amortiza- 
tion payments do provide an added 
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career families are the three Brennan brothers. During the past nine 
years General Agent A. S. Brennan has blazed new trails for The Ohio 
National in Michigan—at Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, Bay City and Detroit. 
Harold and Leo Brennan are giving a good account of themselves as 
underwriters in the Detroit area. 


source of liquid funds. To try to 
legislate on such a matter, however, 
would be a great mistake and inter- 
fere with the proper responsibilities 
of those determining the indenture 
provisions. It is extremely impor- 
tant that such matters be discretion- 
ary so that indenture provisions best 
suited to the particular case may be 
provided. 

In purchasing private placements 
the life insurance companies are per- 
forming the same function as they 
do when purchasing bonds under- 
written by investment bankers and 
sold publicly. That is to say. they 
are merely making long term invest- 
ments. In either event they must 
appraise the security and judge for 
themselves whether the interest re- 
turn obtainable appropriately meas- 
ures the credit risk. 

In conclusion, we submit that no 
weaknesses have developed in the 
private placement procedure, but, 
on the other hand, there are strong 
advantages to all concerned. Under 
these circumstances, we do not deem 
it desirable to limitations 
either as to amount or percentage 
on this form of investment. 


place 
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discover? It would find out why the 
reputation of the life insurance agent 
is so poor. It would learn whether 
the present day management of the 
insurance industry is, in the words 
of the public utilities executive re- 
ferred to earlier, really “greatly con- 
cerned that their representatives 
have earned for themselves such a 
dubious reputation.” Indeed, _ it 
would uncover some very interesting 
facts. Let us look at a few of them. 


First, Congress would find that 
more than 100,000 life insurance 
agents who are sent out by their 
companies to advise and assist the 
American people in making financial 
plans for themselves and their fam- 
ilies do not receive from their com- 
panies enough compensation to per- 
mit an acceptable standard of living. 
Over-emphasis on the accomplish- 
ments of the more successful under- 
writers cannot conceal the fact that 
the living standards of the vast ma- 
jority of men and women in life 
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An ex-policeman, turned insurance star, knows law and ORDER. 
This Iowa man converts personality, study of the business and per- 
sistency to SALES. To show his appreciation to the company on a 
recent drive, he made a special effort and sold $40,660 the first day. 
On one Miracle Letter lead he collected premiums amounting to 
$1,100. He wrote: 


4 In following up some Miracle Leads T ran across a man inter- 
ested in an income contract. He had been considering one with 
five other insurance men (at least the lead gave me a chance to com- 
pete!) To make a long story short, despite some tough competition, I 
sold him $10,000, thanks to the helpful material you people had pre- 
viously furnished me. I then sold him an extra $10,000 plus $2,500 
on a son and expect to sell $2,500 more on each of three other 

children. Yes—all this business from a simple Miracle Lead! 99 


NAME ON REQUEST 
You, Too, May Become a STAR! 
HERE’S Write us for information about our special insur- 


ance package, sales aids, company and general 
HOW: agencies still available. Tell us about yourself! 
All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
* “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 7 























underwriting are not on a par with 
the standards which are considere; 
appropriate in American life. 

Do not let yourselves be misled 
by averages. Less than one-hali of 
1% of the life insurance agents in 
the United States have the dubious 
distinction of being what are called 
“Million Dollar Producers,” a title 
which is misleading and involves bad 
public relations. On the other hand, 
it is an increditable fact that ap- 
proximately 80% of the full time 
Ordinary commission agents receive 
less income from their life insurance 
sales than is necessary to maintain 
a decent standard of living and must 
either supplement their incomes from 
sources outside life insurance or 
starve. How would the American 
public react to the disclosure that 
four-fifths of the Ordinary agents 
licensed by management to go out 
and convince them of the value of 
economic security are themselves 
desperately insecure. 

When [ entered the business 23 
years ago the statistics were just 
about the same. Eighty percent of 
the agents were not making a living. 
The only difference today is that the 
agents who are desperate are better 
educated and are better types of men 
and women. 

The life insurance industry is prac- 
tically unique in this regard. It pre- 
sents to the public one of the 
most respectable and — dignified 
“fronts” of any institution in Amert- 
can life; but so far as its distribu- 
tion system is concerned, it is like a 
portly, distinguished-looking gentle- 
man in evening clothes whose under- 
wear is soiled. 


Present Philosophy 


When T say that this situation is 
practically unique in American life, 
[ am not speaking irresponsibly. Let 
us take as witnesses men who are 
outstanding leaders in the field of 
American business. Dean Donald 
Kirk David of the Harvard Business 
School, in the preface to his book 
entitled, “Responsibilities of Busi- 
ness Leadership,” says, “I maintain 
that in an industrial civilization busi- 
ness leaders must assume the re- 
sponsibility for increasing all the |u- 
man satisfactions of the group with 
which they are associated.” 
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Che National Association of 
Manufacturers, commonly called 
NAM, is often criticized as being 
extremely conservative in its eco- 
nomic philosophy. Yet, Wallace F. 
Bennett, its president, in a statement 
at Worcester, Mass., on April 18 
said, “If we really believe that free- 
dom and security are synonymous, 
that this is the great truth, then we 
have the responsibility of demon- 
strating by the way we run our busi- 
nesses, in the lives of the men and 
women who depend on them, that 
they do in fact have security when 
they work in American industry. 
This is the great challenge of today. 
This is the challenge of men and 
women not only of America, but of 
all the world.” 

lf these statements are typical of 
the present day philosophy of Ameri- 
can business, how is it possible to 
explain the social philosophy of the 
leaders of the institution of life in- 
surance? What other important in- 
stitution in American economic life 
has such a large proportion of its 
personnel so financially insecure and 
underprivileged? Management can- 
not shirk the responsibility for this 
situation. It is under no compulsion 
to retain under contract men who 
cannot make a living. It has no justi- 
fication for not paying every full 
time agent under contract a mini- 
mum income commensurate with 
American standards of decency and 
terminating the contracts of those 
who do not perform appropriate 
services in return. . 


Worse Instead of Better 


On what theory can management 
justify permitting men to represent 
the institution and their companies 
when these men are desperately in- 
secure?) By what right does man- 
agement tear down the career under- 
writer by identifying him in the 
public mind with unqualified, in- 
competent or financially desperate 
men? In no other important field 
in American business life are men 
an| women compelled to try to make 
a living while the companies they 
serve throw obstacles in their way. 

‘ongress would find that the situ- 
ation is getting worse instead of 

‘iter, The companies are embarked 
on a program of lashing the whip 
at their general agents and managers, 
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"There's LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


“You must be referring to the Berkshire’s new form of 
Total Disability Coverage—the COMBINED PREMIUM 
WAIVER and MONTHLY INCOME BENEFIT.” 


“Right you are! I’ve found it a big help in closing some 
nice business with several important new clients. How 


“Same here ... it has meant good business for me!” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


if you ore a full time Agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 


driving them to hire more and more 
agents, yet accepting no responsibil- 
ity for seeing to it that these agents 
receive a living income. 

One of the chief causes of this evil 
is management’s mass hysteria over 
production. Production is God! Pro- 
duction must always be higher than 
the year before. When Ordinary pro- 
duction in 1948 fell off from 1947, 
how did management react? Like a 
mob bent on a lynching, the order 
went out from almost all home of- 
fices to increase the field forces by 20 


to 33%. Tear down the career life 
underwriter! Degrade the field 
forces! Hire and hire! Drive for 
brokerage! Get business by any 
means, but get it! 

Of what importance is it to the 
impecunious agent that his company 
has billions of insurance in force? 
Is he supposed to take pride in these 
dazzling figures when his own earn- 
ings from life insurance amount to 
perhaps $25 a week? His position 
is becoming more and more difficult. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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He has had no real increases in com- 
pensation during the inflationary 
period. Sales of Ordinary per agent 
have been decreasing steadily, while 
Group insurance volume has been 
expanding rapidly. The great irony 
in this situation is that less than 2% 
of the life insurance agents of 
America earn commissions on Group 
insurance sales. 


"Independent Contractors" 


Secondly, Congress would find 
that the management of life insur- 
ance companies, which is so solicitous 
about security for the American peo- 
ple, has with only a few exceptions 
fought with all the sophistry of which 
it is capable to prevent the acknowl- 
edgment of the Ordinary commission 
agent as an employee for Social Se- 


curity purposes. The whole sordid 
record of the companies in this 
matter would come to light. 

The heads of almost all the large 
life insurance companies continue to 
insist that their agents are “inde- 
pendent contractors” and not em- 
ployees. Everyone but life insurance 
management seems to know that the 
agent works for his company. 
Through the maintenance of this fic- 
tion life insurance presidents pretend 
that they have no responsibility for 
the welfare of their agents. 

Congress would probably ask the 
presidents of the large companies to 
explain publicly something which 
they have never yet disclosed—the 
real reason why they are so bitterly 
opposed to their 
agents to be employees for Social 
Security purposes. Management 
knows, of course, that if it admitted 
that the agent was an employee, it 
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sell YOU assurance 


There are TWO definitions of income: Sometimes 
difficult to live within; impossible to live without! 
Don’t be subiect to the latter. Assure yourself 
security through the greater opportunities with 


A Strong Company Building A Strong West 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Licensed and Actively Operating in the 10 
Western States and the Territory of Hawaii 
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RAY H. PETERSON, President 
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would have to face squarely the sy 
nificance of the obsolete social phils 
ophy which it now maintains. 


Management is not fooling any- 
one with this “independent cou- 
tractor” fiction. Management is not 
fooling anyone on the question of its 
social philosophy. Congress would 
surely be charmed by the over- 
whelming and romantic affection 
which life insurance management 
displays for the independent con- 
tractor. Some of the company ex- 
ecutives might even tell Congress 
how they try to preserve “The Amer- 
ican Way” by insisting on the agent 
being an independent contractor in- 
stead of acknowledging that he is an 
employee. Some of these executives 
who are themselves well ensconced 
in security might even be willing to 
repeat, for the benefit of Congress, 
their tender concern that if the agent 
becomes an employee and receives 
Social Security he will lose his initia- 
tive and his birthright. 


Case in Point * 





The maintenance of the “inde- 
pendent contractor” fiction — has 
driven a wedge of tremendous pro- 
portions between management and 
the field forces. The changed status 
of the agent, brought about as a 
result of altered company operations 
and practices, together with the 
modern concept of the employee as 
implemented by repeated judicial de 
cisions, have given the death blow 
to the “independent contractor” 
status. Continued obstruction and 
resistance by management are utterly 
inconsistent with American prin 
ciples of fair play and good sports- 
manship. 

Congress would undoubtedly find 
the activities of the Phoenix Mutual 
in this connection very interesting. 
These are public knowledge and 
should be discussed widely because 
every career underwriter is affected. 
You will recall the grounds on which 
this company fired two of its agents 
in Chicago and the results which fol- 
lowed when they brought charges 
before the N.L.R.B. to the effect that 
the company had engaged in an un- 
fair labor practice, charges which 
were sustained. The Board ordered 
the company to “cease and desist” 


* For court's opinion in this case, see page ¢ 
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from’ such practices, and to reinstate 
the agents with back pay. The case 
came before the Seventh U. 5S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
spelled out in detail the daily activity 
and employment relationship of life 
iwsurance agents and then reached 
certain conclusions, including the fol 
lowing : “It is thus apparent from the 
undisputed facts before the Board 
that respondent salesmen by all ap 
plicable recognized standards fall 
into the class of employees rather 
than independent contractors, and 
we so hold.” The company then ap 
pealed the case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court which, on October 18, 1948, 
upheld the lower court by denying 
ertiorart, 

What is not so well known as yet 
s the fact that the Phoenix Mutual 
went before the Treasury Depart 
ment recently and succeeded in ob- 
taining a ruling to the effect that 
the company’s agents were not em 
ployees for Social Security purposes 
despite the Seventh Circuit Court's 
lecision. The obtaining of this as 
tonishing ruling has thrown a road 
block across the efforts of NALU 
to achieve fair play for the agents of 
the country in connection with Social 
Security. | leave the judgment of this 
company’s social philosophy to its 
wn held forces. 


Other Side 


Lest it appear that I have singled 
ut the Phoenix Mutual for criticism, 
| might add that the great majority 
if life insurance companies maintain 
positions which are no different, 
though less publicized, than that of 
the Phoenix Mutual. It has acted 
as the spearhead for the others. 

On the other hand, Congress 
would find that in the very same 
city of Hartford the Connecticut 
General Life has become the eleventh 
Ordinary company to voluntarily 
make the benefits of Social Security 
available to its agents. When it took 
this action, the Connecticut General 
issue the following statement, in- 
dicative of a social philosophy far 
different from the Phoenix Mutual's : 
“This voluntary action on the part 
of the company becomes particularly 
imps rtant in view of the proposed 
mereases in Social Security bene- 
fits. Another important result will 
be the tax advantages to the agents 
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of a fully approved pension plan. 
The establishment of an employee 
status removes any question of an 
undue tax burden on the representa- 
tives at the time these company con- 
tributions becomes vested in them.” 

Congress and the public would be 
very interested in the situation ex- 
isting with regard to agents’ retire- 
ment plans. Except in those few in- 
stances where they have been placed 
under Social Security as employees, 
Crdinary agents will be confronted 
with a confiscatory income tax lia- 
bility at the time of retirement. For 
the most part agents’ retirement 
plans are inferior plans which do not 


Aquaplaning—a true test of balance—is a favorite 
of the agile sportsmen who play in Maryland’s famous 


Baltimore Life Insurance Company’s operation is 
carefully balanced to assure its financial stability, 
while BLI agents plan individual programs to achieve 
the same balanced stability for policy-holders. 


rr Baltimore Life 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


vest before retirement. Few of them 
would ever be offered by the same 
companies to industrial employers, 
nor would enlightened employers 
consider purchasing plans of such 
undesirable character. If a member 
of a Congressional investigating com 
mittee should inquire of one of our 
reputable company presidents why 
this situation exists and how he justi- 
fies such business immorality, it 
would be very interesting to hear 
his defense. 

Congress might even discover that 
Ordinary full time commission 
agents have no such thing as a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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bargaining agency even though free 
collective bargaining is as funda- 
mental in American life today as 
freedom of speech or freedom of 
religion. Ordinary agents have at 
present absolutely no way of dealing 
with management. The problems af- 
iecting life insurance agents cannot 
be coped with by agents as indi- 
viduals, yet management will not 
vield voluntarily its traditional power 
to deal with them as individuals. 

It is a basic principle of our 
democracy that those who labor 
should have a firm voice in determin- 
ing the conditions under which they 
work. Agents must have collective 
bargaining agencies so that they can 
deal with management on terms of 
equality and not as helpless indi- 
viduals. 

Life underwritérs must face 
squarely and courageously the fact 
that management will change its 
policies affecting agents only under 
legal compulsion. 

When the public learns all this, 
when it learns that agents have no 
medium through which to deal with 
management in a dignified and af- 
firmative manner, it will be amazed 
that of all people in America, life in- 
surance agents should have been 
willing to accept these degrading 
conditions. 

Perhaps even the tragedy of the 
C.L.U. movement will come out into 
the open. It was organized 22 years 





N.A.L.U. 


Official Position 
President Clifford H. Orr of the Na- 


tional Assn. of Life Underwriters has is- 
sued the following statement on the re- 
cent address of Simon D. Weissman, 
N.A.L.U. trustee and agent of Equitable 
Society at Boston, before the New Haven 
Life Underwriters Assn.: 

“As a result of the many inquiries that 
have been received at national head- 
quarters and by me personally, | feel 
obligated, as the president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, to state 
that Mr. Simon D. Weissman, a trustee 
of this organization, when addressing the 
New Haven association recently was ex- 
pressing his own personal opinion on 
matters affecting the life insurance busi- 
ness and not expressing the policies or 
attitudes of this association or its board 
of trustees. 


Cites Miami Statement 


“As recently as the midyear meeting 
of N.A.L.U. at Miami last March, | ex- 
pressed the following observation during 
the meeting of our board of trustees; 

"Since | have served on this board 
of trustees, it has been my impression, 
first as a member of the board, and, 
later, as an officer, that as | appeared 
before various groups, it was incumbent 
upon me to express in words the policy 
of this association and not what | per- 
sonally thought on any subject. There- 
fore, as | have appeared before various 
groups, | have always followed the doc- 
trine that | was not speaking as an in- 
dividual but was speaking as a repre- 
sentative of the official family of this or- 
ganization. If | had any personal ideas 
| wanted to espouse, | was more or less 
restrained because of my position in this 
organization.’ " 
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ago with the high hope of profes- 
sionalizing life underwriting. Com- 
pletely enslaved and frustrated by 
the system, the movement has 
beaten itself against a stone wall. 
Even after 22 years the number of 
agents who are C.1..U.’s is less than 
1% of the full time agents in the 
U.S. The movement has been help- 
less to cope with the degradation of 
the field forces. It has become the 
captive of management, receiving 
ostensible support and financial sub- 
sidies from companies whose con- 
tinued practices make their support 
of the C.L.U. movement a mockery. 
The American Society of C.1..U. has 
nothing to say about the standards 
and practices in the agency system. 
Instead of playing a role comparable 
to that of associations of lawyers, 
doctors, accountants and other pro- 
fessional men in their respective 
fields, its status is now that of an 
honorary society. 





There are other things about the 
agency system which a Concres- 
sional committee might bring to the 
surface and which would reflect little 
credit upon present day manage ent. 

As one looks over the roster of 
presidents of the great life insurance 
companies and reads the names of 
men of high integrity, the wonder 
grows that they can permit them- 
selves to be associated with the prin- 
ciples, or more properly the lack of 
principles, demonstrated in the op 
eration of the agency departments. 
They cannot escape this responsibil 
itv because they alone have had the 
power to change it. They cannot 
plead ignorance of the situation be- 
cause it is known to everyone in the 
business. Men are judged by their 
deeds and not by their words. If 
they should plead that they are them- 
selves the prisoners of a system, 
they make a confession of failure 


Public Opinion 


The time is at hand when the pub 
lic should get the whole story. There 
is no reason for treating management 
tenderly in view of its indifference 
to the welfare of its field forces. Its 
social philosophy, as evidenced by its 
administration of the agency system 
is, with a few exceptions, the most 
reactionary to be found in any im- 
portant institution — in 
America. It has been ruthless in its 
undermining of the career of the life 
underwriter and in its dehberate ob- 
struction at every turn when efforts 
are made to improve the economic 


economic 


and social serfdom of the average 
agent. Management has been pleaded 
with, flattered and cajoled without 
avail. Lvery respectful appeal to al- 
ter the system has met with silent 
contempt. Management spends the 
policyholders’ funds resisting the 
agents’ appeals for justice, whether 
through the courts or before Con- 
gressional committees or before gov- 
ernment bureaus. The time has come 
for the agents to bring their case be- 
fore the American people. 

Management cannot much longet 
practice the social philosophy of the 
financial buccaneers of the 19th cen- 
tury without exposing itself to op- 
probium and arraignment before the 
bar of public opinion. 


Before New Haven Life Underwriters’ -\ss". 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL CASE 


Extract from Majority Opinion 


"The Board found that the capability and 
competency of the cashier had a direct con- 
nection with and relationship to the working 
conditions of respondent's salesmen, and sub- 
stantial evidence supports the Board's find- 
ing. About September |, 1944, Mr. Herbig, 
the manager of the Chicago-LaSalle Office, 
called a meeting of the salesmen and an- 
nounced the resignation of the cashier, tell- 
ing them selection of a successor was under 
consideration by the home office and that 
the new appointee probably would be trans- 
ferred from another branch office. The im- 
pending change loomed important to the 
salesmen by reason of their dependence upon 
the cashier's department for information and 
assistance affecting their earnings. During 
the two weeks after the announcement the 
salesmen discussed the matter of the cashier's 
successor at some length. 


"On the morning of September II, and 
again at lunch on that day, the salesmen met 
and expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
fact that they had suffered inconvenience 
and loss of time due to the ‘breaking in’ of 
four different cashiers during the last few 
years. The salesmen discussed the advis- 
ability of making a recommendation to re- 
spondent and all of them agreed that the 
assistant cashier was well qualified to fill the 
vacancy, and that they would prefer her to 
an outsider; but as to whether the salesmen 
should recommend the appointment of any 
specific person there was some disagree- 
ment. Salesman Davis was designated by 
the group to write a letter which, if approved 
and signed by all ten of the salesmen, was 
to be sent to the home office. Davis, with 
the assistance of Johnson and Goldberg, 
prepared a tentative draft of such letter, 
which was discussed and revised at a subse- 
quent luncheon meeting of the salesmen. 

“Before the final draft had been agreed 
upon the manager learned of the proposed 
letter and questioned salesman Goldberg, 
who explained that the final draft had not 
been completed and that he therefore did 
not know just what the contents would be. 
The manager thereupon advised him not to 
sign it. 

“On September 15, before Davis had an 
opportunity to put the letter in final form, he 
and Johnson received notices from the re- 
spondent terminating their agency  con- 
tracts. The letters were almost identical. 
Each stated: 


‘Your recent actions and involvement in 
the resignations and new appointment af- 
fecting our Cashier's Department have 
been so far beyond the premise of your 
responsibility, and so completely un- 
pleasant that in full agreement with the 
Home Office we are cancelling your 
Agent's Contract, effective thirty days 
from today.’ 


"The letters further instructed Davis and 
Johnson to turn in their supplies and rate 
books, to have their desks cleaned out, and 
their agency affairs closed by noon of the 
following day. 

"Section 7 of the act provides that ‘em- 
ployces shall have the right * * * to engage 
in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
Protection.’ By incorporating this language, 

Ongress must have intended to include 
within the act what the usual meaning of 
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these unambiguous words conveys. A proper 
construction is that the employees shall have 
the right to engage in concerted activities 
for their mutual aid or protection even 
though no union activity be involved, or 
collective bargaining be contemplated. Here 
Davis and Johnson and other salesmen were 
properly concerned with the identity and 
capability of the new cashier. Conceding 
they had no authority to appoint a new cash- 
ier or even recommend anyone for the ap- 
pointment, they had a legitimate interest in 
acting concertediy in making known their 
views to management without being dis- 
charged for that interest. The moderate con- 
duct of Davis and Johnson and the others 
bore a reasonable relation to conditions of 
their employment. It was, therefore, an un- 
fair labor practice for respondent to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right of Davis 
and Johnson and the other salesmen to en- 
gage in concerted (fol. 13) activities for 
their mutual aid or protection. The finding 
of the Board that Davis and Johnson were 
discharged because they engaged in con- 
certed activities for their mutual aid or pro- 
tection is supported by substantial evidence 
on the record as a whole.” 


Major, Circuit Judge, Dissenting 


“| would deny enforcement of the Board's 
order for the reason that the ‘concerted ac- 
tivities’ in which respondent's insurance sales- 
men engaged, as found by the Board, were 
not for their ‘mutual aid or protection,’ as 
contemplated by Sec. 7 of the Act. In my 
judgment, both the stated purpose of the 
Act and a reasonable interpretation thereof 
require a holding that it was never contem- 
plated by Congress that such activities 
should form the basis for an unfair labor 
practice. It must be remembered that no 
labor dispute or labor union, or the right 
to form, join or assist a labor organization, 
or any right on the part of the salesmen, or 
refusal on the part of the respondent to 
bargain collectively, as those terms are de- 
fined by the Act and many times construed 
by the courts, are involved. Neither is there 
any grievance concerning wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment or conditions of 
work. In fact, the grievance is not only petty 
but personal and private in its nature [fol. 
15]. The grievance concerns the selection 
by respondent of a cashier, which was wholly 
the prerogative of management. To put it 
bluntly, their grievance was directed at a 
matter which was none of their business or 
concern. The opinion of the majority on this 
aspect of the case has the effect of enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the Board beyond all in- 
tendments and penalizes an employer for 
discharging an employee who busies himself 
in concert with fellow employees about mat- 
ters which are none of their concern, all 
under the guise that it is for their ‘mutual 
aid or protection.’ | would suppose under 
the holding of the majority that the sales- 
men would also be protected if they engaged 
in ‘concerted activities’ regarding respond- 
ent's president, its board of directors, its 
attorneys, the location of its office, or the 
form and contents of the policies issued by 
respondent which the salesmen are author- 
ized to sell, this notwithstanding that re- 
spondent would be under no obligation to 
bargain with them concerning these and 
other matters wholly within the realm of the 
managerial orbit, all under the pretext that 
they had a ‘legitimate interest’ in such mat- 
ters." 
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he evolved a phrase, if I remember it at 
that time—was it not something on the 
order of caveat eiptor—and he shifted 
it around—my Latin has gone from me 
now—but he said “Let the seller beware.” 

The Chairman. The S.E.C. has been 
avoided, and is avoided, and the Registra- 
tion Act is avoided by private placements 
and the huge amounts of loans. 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not think “avoided” 
is a proper word. There is no occasion 
under the theory of the S.E.C. law to 
have these loans registered. 
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The Chairman. 
to resort to the Registration Act? 


There is no need then 


Mr. Lincoln. None whatever. 

The Chairman. And, therefore, efforts 
are made, as far as possible, to place 
these loans privately so as to be no need 
to go to the Securities 
Commission. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I am still thinking 
of the people that the S.E.C. was estab 
lished to protect, and they certainly are 
not the large investors. The large in 
vestors are well able to take care of them 
that is all the S.E.C. was there 
for. | 

The Chairman. Do you not think that 
where loans of these huge amounts are 
made that the public should know some- 
thing about the details of those loans? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I think that is en 
tirely different from the question as to 
whether they ought to be channeled 
through the S.E.C. I do not see that 
there is any— 

The Chairman. Well, would you say 
there is publicity attendent upon these 
privately placed loans? For example, was 
there publicity when the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company made a loan to Guli 
Oil of one hundred million, to Reynolds 
Tobacco of ninety million, American To 
bacco of seventy-five million, and when 
Prudential made a loan of 
million to International Business Ma 
chines, and fifty million to American 
Telephone and Telegraph? 

Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Ecker reminds me 
that in all these cases the story about the 
investments finds its way into the news 
papers, and is treated at 
length. 

The Chairman. 
adequate publicity ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know why not 
What more would they get if it 
through the S.E.C.? 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say 
that I could look through your portfolio 
if I looked through your office and I 
could see your loans and see all the de 
tails of the loans? 

Mr. Lincoln. Why, I should like to have 
you do so. 

The Chairman. 
a gigantic job. 

Mr. Lincoln. I would not do it myself, 
but I would like to sce you do it. 

( Laughter. ) 


and Exchange 


selves > 


eighty-five 


considerabl 


Do you think that is 


went 


I am afraid it is rather 


The Chairman. IT say, these 12 largest 
companies have combined assets as of the 
last day of 1948 of a little less than forty 
billion dollars. 

Now, do you not think that if they 
could use that vast amount of money to 
take 90 percent, according to the esti 
mates of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—-90 percent of all privately 
placed loans, are they not in a position 
to elbow all other investors and entities 
seeking that type of loan off the side- 
walk, as it were? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, T would suppose 
that that type of loan would not go to 
the average type of investor. That type 


of loan is along where they are joking 
for some large-scale investor in which 
they would lodge a large-scale lo 

The Chairman. Would they no: vo to 
investment bankers? That is where they 
went before, did they not? ‘ 

Mr. Lincoln. Then the question «rise 
are we, as trustee for the policyholders 
funds, to take a leaf out of our bovk and 
look after the investment bankers 9 
what ? 


The Chairman. No. | would say. \y 
Lincoln, were | in your place | would 
exactly what you have done with 
ence to the securing of these pri 


placed loans. I do not see how you hay 
much of a choice. 
* * & 
The Chairman. Is there not a tendency 


when loans are privately placed to exact 
from the borrower a high rate of jn 
terest, a higher rate than would be th 
case if there was competitive publi 
bidding ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not think 
can answer that, and certainly | cannot 

Mr. Ecker here is a man who conducts 
negotiation after negotiation of that sort 
if you want him to volunteer an observa 
tion about that, I would like him to do » 
I do not carry on these negotia‘ions cither 

Did you hear the question? 

Mr. lecker. Yes. 

Mr. Lincoln. Please expound on it 

Mr. Ecker. 
thon 


Anyone 


I understood that the ques 
was, do the insurance companies 
making private placements not exact 

higher interest rate out of 
than would otherwise be 
answer 


the borrower 
the case. M 
The Chairman. Than would otherwise 
be the case if there was competitive pul 
lic bids. 


Mr. Ecker. If there was Competitive 
public bidding, all right. 
I would say, no. This business is a 


very competitive business, and if for ex 
ample, a borrower is in our office en 
deavoring to get a loan from the Metro 
politan, and we name too high an interest 
rate, why, they go across the street t 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
or across the river to the 
to the Northwestern 


Prudential o 
Mutual or 
Boston or someplace else and get ¢ 
rate. 

We are in competition with the invest 
ment bankers, and we are in competitiot 
with all other life insurance compamies 
all at the same time. 


up i 


lower 


The Chairman. I am not so much in 
terested in investment bankers as | ail 
in the investing public. 

Mr. Ecker. Yes, that is just the point 
that I want to make. 

In the old days when good bonds 
could be bought to yield 5 percent and 
more, individuals were very much  in- 
terested in them. But today there just is 
practically speaking, no interest on the 
part of individual investors in putting 
their money out at 3 percent and under, 
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whieh is the present market for high 
grade securities, and which is the market, 
or at least has been the market for a num- 
ber of years now. 

So, these bonds are going to go into 
the institutions. It is just as natural as 
water flowing down hill. 

What was taking place before was that 
the issues were underwritten by the in 
vestment bankers, but the ultimate resid 
ing place of these issues was the life 
insurance companies, and so on a com 
paratively speaking small number of tele- 
phone calls they placed all of their issues 
with a comparatively speaking small num 
ber of insurance companies. 


The Chairman: Let us leave aside you 
company, which is probably 
tional company in that regar.l 

Mr. Lincoln. | want that in the record, 
too. (Laughter. ) 

The Chairman. Let us take the Pru 
dential, which has asse s of $7,800,00),000, 
or the Equitable which has ass.ts of $4, 
800,000,000, and the New York Life which 
has assets of $4,400,000,000, and a lot ot 
others: Again | would say what d> thes 
give to the policyholders with reference 
to safety and rate of premitm tha tht 


an excep 


same policyholder could not get with a 
company with assets of, say, half a bil 
lion dollars ? 

Mr. Lincoln. My answer to that is 
I tried to give that a moment cgo— hat 
there are 584 companies in this ccuntry 
So far as I know every one of them ts 
solvent and in a position to pay its claims. 
I do not say that in too broad a gen 
eralization, but so far as I know they 
are, and if the policyholders see fit to 
buy their insurance from Company X in- 
stead of Company B, I suppose they are 
going to have the same protection in 
either case. 

The Chairman. Well, they will have 
the same protection in either case, and 
they would be just as Safe in a large 
company as in a smaller company? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not think it is a 
subject of comparison. If insurance com- 
panies were supervised and regulated as 
they are now, it would be a rare case 
where the policyholder or his heirs would 
find his claim not being paid. 


A * * 


The Chairman. Mr. Lincoln, naturally 
I sought to look up some of your state- 
men's before you came here. 
Mr. ‘Lincoln. My personal statements? 
The Chairman. Your statements, and 
you stated before the American Life Con- 
vention on October 4, 1939, that you ob- 
jected to the testimony that was taken 
before the TNEC that insurance company 
directors were interlocking, a word which 
you said, “I do not understand to this 
very day.” 
You also stated in another address on 
Oct ber 19, 1939, “There is not any proof 
that because it just does not exist, and 
that in all seriousness.” 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Now, have the TNEC findings that 
interlocking directors exist or any subse- 
quent information enabled you to arrive 
at a clear understanding of the term “in- 
terlocking directors” ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think I know what they 
thought they were playing on when they 
used that word. That was the play on 
words that was used in the course of that 
hearing, but what they are referring to, of 
course, is that any large, substantial 
concern is apt to seek for members of its 
directorate from important people in 
other businesses. They are not going to 
seek them out in back alleys, somewhere. 


The Chairman. Now, the TNEC made 
this conclusion, Mr. Lincoln, “Indeed the 
relationship is so close” —speaking of these 
allied corporations where they have com- 
mon directors—‘that it may be said that 
a single group of directors has a sub- 
stantial voice in determining the policy 
of the two most powerful financial enter- 
prises in the country, insurance and bank- 
ing.” 

| could go on to read other conclusions, 
but 1 do not think I need belabor it. 

What is your comment on that, Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. My comment is that it is 
an inference that is utterly unwarranted, 
that there is any influence used or sought 
to be used in connection with that. 


att) ag * 


The Chairman. Mr. Lincoln, I presume 
it is the board of directors which deter- 
mines and controls the disposition of the 
assets of your company, is that right? 


Mr. Lincoln. 
The law requires it. 


Under the law, yes, sir. 


The Chairman. How is the board of 
your company elected? 

Mr. Lincoln. By the vote of the policy- 
holders prescribed in the statute of New 
York, very meticulously. That is the 
statute that was written by Judge Hughes 
whom you quoted a few minutes ago. 

The Chairman. How 
holders have you got? 

Mr. Lincoln. 33,000,000, roughly. 

The Chairman. If I 
New York law correctly 
Keating, you can bear me out in this 
regard—lL think that the requirement is 
that there must be one-tenth of one per 
cent of all policyholders filing a petition 
for an independent slate. 


many policy- 


understand the 
perhaps, Mr. 


Mr. Lincoln. Well, it is more than that. 
| think it is one-tenth of one percent of 
all policyholders having a thousand dollar 
policy in force. 

The Chairman. | 
Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln. TI think that is right. 

The Chairman. It must be the qualify 
ing policyholder must have a policy of a 
thousand dollars or more. 


think that is right, 


In order to have an independent slate 
under the New York State law how many 
policyholders would be required to sign a 
petition to vote for the independent slate ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I was going to say that 
I will be darned if | know, but that is 
not parliamentary language, is it? 

The Chairman. How many policyhold 
ers are there who are qualified to vote 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany ? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, of course, none of 
the industrial policyholders of less than 
a thousand, and none of the group cer 


tificate holders. Those two classifications 
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would be eliminated right away. They, 
in addition, I think those thousand «ollar 
policyholders must have had their 
in force for a year, as I remember 

The Chairman, Have you any idea 
how many there are who can quality fo; 
voting ? 


licy 


Mr. Lincoln. I wish the actuary could 
tell me. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. 

The Chairman. In that connection 


though the TNEC said that—-speaking oj 
the insurance companies in general and 
not necessarily of the Metropolitan 

“These companies are subject to control 


of a small group of | self-prepetuating 
directors who guide the policies of th 
companies, both in capital markets and 
elsewhere, and — holding 
neither to the 


holders. 


responsibility 
Government nor policy- 
four of the five largest mutual 
companies are governed by the New York 
State law,” and made to 
TNEC monograph number 28, page 14, 
and then they go on to say: 

“As a practical matter the election of 
directors of the 


reference is 


companics is) purely a 
formal gesture.” 

What is your comment on that: 

Mr. Lincoln. My 


the original 


comment is that in 
report of the Armstrong 
Committee prepared by Justice Charles | 
Hughes, whom you have quoted, he mad 
the point particularly that it would be 
most unfortunate and unnecessary to en 
courage controversies with respect to th 
election of 
that law 
trolled us specific term 
called “the ticket,” and 
that is in the original law, and it is in 
the law that has subsequently been codi 
hed by the New York State Legislature 
within the past ten years. 


directors, and so he put in 
that controls us and has con 

ever since, a 
administration 


I might say, in passing, that the Piper 
Comunittee, as it was called, of the New 
York Legislature ten years ago, made a 
most exhaustive study of this 
in the light of what had said in 
this TNEC and elsewhere, to see if they 
could devise a more satisfactory method 
of election of directors, and they came 
to the conclusion that they could not, and 
so reported it, and so they made no 
change of any consequence in that law, 
ten years ago, when that legislative com 
mittee was studying that. 


subject 
been 


Now, the answer to that, Mr. Cellet 
and Mr. Hughes pointed it out in his 
report back there in 1900—if there ts 
anything wrong with an insurance com 
pany, which is under the supervision 01 
the Insurance Department, that will soon 
be brought out, and then the Insuranc¢ 
Department itself would be the one, 01 
course, to be sponsoring a change in the 
election of the board of directors. 

But assuming that there is no criticis™, 
that the insurance department, with this 
meticulous examination, goes on yeat 
aiter year and finds the business is being 
well run, Mr. Hughes himself said that 
it should not be possible for a group of 
policyholders to come in and make a 
controversy over it, and I can quote the 
whole thing to you. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST FOR 1949-1950 


(Compiled by American College of Life Underwriters) 


A. LIFE INSURANCE FUNDA- 

MENTALS 
(In addition to the suggested 
textbooks, the candidate should 
also use the C.L.U. Study 
Supplement for Part A and 
Special Brochures. ) 

1. Economic and Social Func- 

tions : 

Huebner, S. S., “Economics 
of Life Insurance,” D. 
Appleton-Century = Co., 
1944. 35 West 32nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Principles and Practices: 

Huebner, S. S., “Life In- 
surance” D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1935. 35 
West 32nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 

OR 

Maclean, J. B., “Life Insur- 

ance,” McGraw-Hill 
took Co., Sixth Edition, 
1945. 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OR 

Magee, J. H., “Life Insur- 
ance,” Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1939. 332 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

AND 

MeCahan, David, editor, 
“The Beneficiary In Life 
Insurance” University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 


1948, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
B. GENERAL EDUCATION 


(In addition to the suggested 
textbooks, the candidate should 
also use the C.L.U. Study 
Supplement for Part B and 
and Special Brochures. ) 

1. Economics: 

Patterson, <S. H.; and 
Scholz, K. W. H., “Eco- 
nomic Problems of Mod- 
ern Life,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948. 

(This book contains an ex- 

cellent treatment of eco- 

nomic “problems” but does 
not contain a section on eco- 
nomic “principles.” To 
cover the subject of “prin- 
ciples” it is recommended 


> 
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that one of the following be 
used in conjunction with the 
“problems” book : 

James, C. L., “New Out- 
line of the Principles of 
Ixconomics”—a_ paper 
bound booklet of the 
College Outline Series 

3Zarnes and Noble, 
1948. Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. ¥. 

OR 

Imbreit, M. H., Hunt, 
Ek. F., and Kinter, 
C. V., “Fundamentals 
of Economics” — a 
small, comprehensive 
“principles” textbook 

McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., 1948. 

(As an alternate to the com- 
bination suggested here, 
either of the following books 
contains both “principles” 
and “problems” in one vol- 
ume. ) 

Fairchild, F. R., Furniss, 
E. S. and Buck, N. S., 
“Economics” Macmil- 
lan Co., 1948. 69 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OR 

Moffat, J. E., Christen- 
son, C. L., Edie, L. D., 
and Associates, “Eco- 
nomics: Principles and 
Problems” Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1947. 432 
Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


. Government: 


Ogg, F. A., and Ray, P. O., 
“Introduction to Ameri- 
can Government,”  D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 
ninth edition, 1948. 

OR 

Munro, W. B., “The Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States,” Macmillan Co., 
1946. 

OR 

Young, J. T., “The New 
American Government 
and Its Work,’’ Macmil- 
lan Co., 1940. 


AND 

Huebner, S. S., “Life In- 
surance,” D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1935. 
(Chapter 33). 

3. Sociology : 

Phelps, H. A., “Contempo- 
rary Social Problems,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

OR 

Gillin, J. R., Dittmer, C. G., 
Colbert, R. J. and Kast- 
ler, N. A. “Social Prob- 
lems,” D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1943. 


NOTE: As the candidate taking 
Part B will be given a special grade 
based upon all the factors constitut- 
ing good English, it is suggested that 
he review and keep available for fre- 
quent reference a good English hand- 
book such as: Greever, G. and Jones, 
E. S., “Century Collegiate Hand 
book,” D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1939. 


C. LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXES 
(In addition to the suggested 
textbooks, the candidate should 
also use the C.L.U. Study 
Supplement for Part C.) 

1. General Commercial law, in- 
cluding Law of Life Insur 
ance : 

Dillavou, E. R., and How- 
ard, C. G., “Principles of 
Business Law,” Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., fourth revised 
edition, 1948. 

OR 

Coynington, T. and Bergh, 
L. O., “Business Law,” 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. 
15 East 26th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

AND 

Horne, H. M., and Mans- 
field, D. B., “The Life 
Insurance Contract,” In- 
stitute Series, Life Of- 
fice Management Assn., 
1948. 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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2. Wills, Trusts and Estates: 
Stephenson, G. T., “I states 
and Trusts,’ Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 
























































1949. 
(Candidates who already 
have “Trust Business I,” 











published by the American 
Institute of Banking, will 
find it satisfactory for use, 
but additional copies are not 
available. ) 
NOTE: The candidate should also 
study the sections on settlement op- 
tions and special policies contained in 
the books listed in Part A. 
3. Taxation and Business Insur- 
ance : 
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Com- 
House, 
Michigan 


and Estate 
Service,” 

Clearing 
Inc... 214. .N. 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

“Estates and Trusts, 
ness Insurance and Tax 
Service,” the Diamond 
Bulletins, 420 FE. 4th 

, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

= Pb and Business 
ance Course,”’ 
ance 
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Research 
view Service, 
North Street, 
apolis, Ind. 
“Federal Tax Course,” or 
“Insurance Tax and 
Estate Planning Service,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
nN. x. 
NOTE: As it is difficult to keep 
textbooks involving taxation up to 
date, the aforementioned services are 
suggested. Any one of these sub- 



































































































































stantially covers the subject matter 
with which the candidate should be 
familiar, but the candidate should re- 
fer to the outline of subject matter 
in the Part C Study Supplement in 
order to make sure that the par- 
ticular service which he chooses does 
cover adequately 
therein. 


the topics listed 
services have been 
arranged alphabetically according to 
the names of their publishers, and 
this order is not intended to reflect in 
any manner their relative merits. 
D. FINANCE 
(In addition to the suggested 
textbooks, the candidate should 


These 


also use the C.L.U. Study 
Supplement for Part D and 
Special Brochures. ) 
1. Banking and Credit: 
Thomas, R. G., “Our Mod 


ern Banking and Mone 
tary System,” 


Hall, 


Prentice 
Inc., 1942. 
OR 
Prather, C. L. 
Banking,” 


, Money 
Richard D. 


and 


Ir 


win, Inc., fourth edition, 
1949, 
2. Corporation Finance : 
Guthmann, H. G., and 
Dougall, H. E., “Corpo- 


rate Financial VPolicy,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., sec- 
ond edition, 1948. 


OR 
Hoagland, H. FE. 


tion Finance, 


P “Corpora- 
* Mc-Graw- 


Hill Book Co., third edi- 
tion, 1947, 
Investments : 

Badger, R. E., and Guth- 
mann, H. G., “Invest- 
ment Principles and 
Practices,” Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1941. 
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OR 
D. 


Jordan, iF ., 


lhivest 

ments,” Prentice-Hall. 
Inc., 1941. 
AND 

Huebner, S. S., “Economies 

of Life Insurance,’ ]) 


Appleton-Century — Co, 
1944. Chapters 12 to 14 
EK. LIFE UNDERWRITING 
(COMPREHENSIVE) 
The candidate 
an examination 
should: 


(1) 


preparing 
in this 


for 
part 
Have a good 
of the principles 
and psychology of Life In 
surance Salesmanship 

Have a 


working 
knowledge 


N 


good 
of the 
covered in the four preced- 
ing (“Life Insur 
Fundamentals,” “Gen 
Education,” “I 
and 
“Finance.”’) 
Be proficient in the analysis 
of cases or problems and in 
the formulation and presen 
tation of sound solutions 
(see the C.L.U. Study Sup- 
plement for Part I°). 


working 
knowledge subjects 
sections 
ance 
eral 
Trusts 


AW, 


Taxes,” and 


“ 


INSURANCE LIBRARY 
CREATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
HE 3rd Revised Edition 

Angelica Blomshield, Editor 
N. Y. Life Insurance Company and 
Elizabeth Ferguson, Editor  In- 
stitute of Life Insurance has been 
brought up-to-date by the Editors 
and a Committee of insurance li- 
brarians. This important manual 
describes the historical development, 
organization, 


by 


personnel, mechanics, 
physical and financial organization, 
budget, classification and library col- 
lection of insurance libraries. 
The selected bibliography of in 
surance 


will be very useful to every 
organization, public, college, or spe- 
cial, maintaining collections on all 
types of insurance. Includes also 


the libraries represented in the In 
surance Group of Special Laibrar 
Association and a list of publishers 
of insurance material. 

Price: 
CIAL 
TION, 
York B- 


es 


$2.00 per copy from ST!:- 
LIBRARIES ASSOC! \ 
31 Fast Tenth Street, New 
N.. Y. 
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(a complete package ot 


economic security 


WITH US, 
INSURANCE IS 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 





When the Pacific Mutual Man comes to our house, it’s everybody's 
business! Pacific Mutual protection is family-wide. Mother and_ the 
youngsters each have their policies — accident and sickness as well as 
life and endowment. Everybody claims a community interest in Dad's 
policies—the one that will see Junior through college: the one that some 
day will start “our littlest” in a home of her own; the one that will “beat 
the villain to the mortgage”; the business insurance that keeps Dad 
worry-free. But tops by vote is Dad’s own New and Unusual Savings 


Plan. It does a four-square job — makes sure Dad has income when 


he is sick or gets hurt; makes sure there will be income even if he 


doesn’t come home from the hospital; makes sure of needed income 
for Dad and Mother when they're ready to retire. No wonder every- 


body gathers round when the Pacific Mutual Man comes to our house! 


of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 


omplete Group Service 


[ ) ff 
Life Insurance P 
Accident & Sickness El F ut 
Annuities 
ity Sea . 


and, very important, 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 


SAVINGS PLAN 














Settlement Agreement—from 26 


meaning of existing law as defined by 
the National Labor Relations Board or 
by the Courts of the United States. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
the Company will not in any manner inter- 
fere with, restrain, or coerce any of its 
agents who are employees within the 
meaning of said Act, in the exercise of 
their right to self- -organization, to form 
labor organizations, to join or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion. All such agents have the right to 
refrain from any or all of such activities. 
All such agents are free to become or re- 
main members of any labor organization. 

This notice must remain posted for 60 
days from the date hereof, and must not 
he altered, defaced, or covered by any 
other material. 

ReFusAL To Issue CompLaint—Upon 
the basis of this Agreement, the Regional 
Director shall decline to issue a Com- 
plaint herein. A review of such action 
may be obtained pursuant to Section 
203.19 of the Rules and Regulations of 
the Board if a request for same is filed 
within ten (10) days from the date hereof. 
This Agreement is contingent upon the 
General Counsel sustaining the Regional 
Director’s action in the event of a review. 

PERFORMANCE—Performance by _ the 
Company with the terms and provisions 
of this Agreement shall commence im- 
mediately upon receipt by the Company 
of advice that no review has been re- 
quested or that the General Counsel has 
sustained the Regional Director. The 
Company will notify the Regional Direc- 
tor in writing within five (5) days, and 
again after sixty (60) days, from ‘the re- 
ceipt of such advice what steps the Com- 
pany has taken to comply herewith. 
The National Association of Life Under- 
writers 


FACT BOOK 
1949 Edition Out 


HE 1949 edition of the Life In- 

surance Fact Book came off the 
press last month. This 98-page 
booklet is the fourth edition and, in 
general, follows the format used in 
previous editions. Improvements 
have been made here and there and 
the judicious use of color and charts 
enhances the readability of the publi- 
cation. Where possible, the data are 
based on 1948 operations. Single 
copies are available without charge, 
while additional ones are 25¢ each. 
Copies may be secured by writing 
directly to the Institute of Life In- 
surance at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Virginia Thompson Holran, Di- 
rector of Statistics and Research, has 
had the editorial responsibility for 
each of the four, volumes and in each 
instance has done a fine job. 








EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE—from page 20 


There are certain valid objections to providing edu- 
cational insurance through policies on the life of the 
child. In the first place, the child is not a breadwinner 
and an adequate amount of insurance for educational 
purposes provides more death benefit protection than 
parents usually need on a child’s life. Second, legal 
limitations in some states on the amount of insurance 
which can be placed on a child’s life also have to be 
respected in this connection ; and third, whether insur- 
ance on the child’s life adequate in amount to provide 
for educational expenses constitutes over-insurance will 
be a relative matter to be decided by the U nderw riting 
Department at the Home Office. 


Typical Case 


In the typical case, it is agreed that the educational 
insurance policy should be on the life of the parent. 

The legal disabilities of minors make it desirable that 
the ownership and control of the insurance be in an 
adult. Moreover, in the future, there may be great need 
for the discretion and judgment of an adult in dealing 
with these educational funds. 

It is of no avail to provide funds for the college edu- 
cation of a child if there is insufficient income for the 
parent to maintain that child to college age. 

Hence, regardless of whether or not there appears to 
be an adequate gross estate, including Life Insurance, 
the desirability of the greatest possible flexibility in 
arrangements for payment of the proceeds is generally 
recognized by thoughtful persons experienced in this 
subject. 

There is danger in tying up money for educational 
funds so that it has to be paid only at a certain time and 
in a certain manner. 


Dangers 


Most of the danger will be avoided, however, if the 
following ideas are considered in arranging the settle- 
ment -— 


1. If the primary beneficiary is an adult (usually the 
spouse) and the child is designated as contingent or 
secondary beneficiary, the trouble and expense of ap- 
pointing a guardian for the child will be avoided 
while the primary beneficiary lives. 


2. If the proceeds are held under the Interest Option 
with the right to withdraw proceeds :— 


(a) The interest income produced will supplement 
income from other sources while the child is in 
the home; 


(b) Part or all of the principal is available in event 
of emergency before the child attains college 
age, and 


(c) The fund could continue indefinitely under the 
Interest Option if income from other sources 
should prove adequate to pay part or all of the 
child’s college expenses. 





$4,000 EDUCATIONAL FUND 
FATHER — AGE 35 


Annual Monthly 

Plan Premium of Premium 

A 20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. ...... ‘$180.36 $15.9 
(15 Year Plan—$8.35 Mo. Unit) 

B  20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. . 189.60 16.76 
(20 Year Plan—$8.35 Mo. Unit) 

C  20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. . 184.12 16.28 
(15 Year Plan—$10.00 Mo. Unit) 

D 20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. vm 195.12 17.24 
(20 Year Plan—$10.00 Mo. unit) 

E 20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S € 195.44 17.32 
(15 Year og Sgr Mo. "Uait) 

F 20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. i 211.92 18.76 
(20 Year Plan—$15.00 Mo. Unit) 

G 20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. . |) | oe 18.28 
(15 Year Plan—$20.00 Mo. Unit) 

H 20-Pay Life + Dis. + F.I.S.P. 228.72 20.24 


(20 Year Plan—$20.00 Mo. Unit) 


CASH AVAILABLE UNDER ANY OF THE PLANS ABOVE 
(Guaranteed Cash Value Plus Accumulated Dividends*) 
On a $4,000 20 Payment Life Policy Issued at Age 35 


Present Age College Age 


of Child 18 19 20 21 

eae $702 $754 $812 $830 
OS SA 702 754 812 
Rs nis: . 601 651 702 754 
eee 554 60! 651 702 
ee ‘esas: | oe 554 601 651 
Pract scien 506 554 601 
ee . — 461 506 554 
See _ 417 461 506 

333 374 417 461 


* Dividends included in these figures are not estimates, predictions or 
guarantees but only illustrations based upon the 1949 scale of opportion- 
ment and interest credits. 

3. If the Instalment Option is elected by the primary 
beneficiary at any time, or at any time after the child 
attains age 17, or upon presentation of evidence that 
the child has matriculated in an institution of higher 
learning (as arranged by the insured parent), the 
Instalment payments will not start before they are 
needed and will not be paid if they are not needed. 


Observation 
This procedure will :— 
(a) Produce interest income to supplement other 
family income while the child is in the home. 
(b) Be a source of emergency cash if needed before 
the child attains college age. 
(c) Enable income payments to: 

(1) begin whenever the child is ready for 
college ; 

(11) be deferred until they are needed because 
other sources of income (savings, 
scholarship, a job) have been used ; pos- 
sibly even until after graduation ; 

(iii) equal the amount of income required 
when instalments begin; or 

(iv) stretch out over a period of more than 
four years, if desired. 


The selection of the particular kind of insurance policy 
to be placed on the parent’s life will be determined by 
three factors : First, is the insurance policy to accumulate 
all of the educational funds by the time the child is read) 
for college irrespective of whether or not the parent su: 
vives to that time? Second, has adequate provision been 
made for the support of the family as a whole during the 


minority of the children and on a satisfactory basis for 


the mother’s lifetime thereafter? Third, the amount «! 
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says MRS. J. B. WESTON 
Florence, So. Carolina 


Julian entered the teaching profession as 
a principal of a rural grammar school upon 
graduating from college. He was well liked 
by the children and parents and seemed so 
perfectly suited to his work that you can 
imagine my surprise the day he came home 
and said he was thinking of entering the life 
insurance business. 


Everyone in our town knew of Julian's sell- 
ing ability, so he was offered a choice of 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





premium available to put an educational insurance plan 
into effect. 

Obviously, if the payment of premiums is not a major 
consideration, an Endowment policy on the father’s life 
to mature at a time when the child may be expected to be 
ready for college will be ideal, since the fund will then 
be accumulated whether the father lives or dies. On the 
other hand, if the payment of premiums is a difficult 
problem, it may be necessary to adopt a term insurance 
plan to provide the ediicational funds. Probably in most 
cases some plan of insurance that is intermediate be- 
tween these two extremes will fit the need most ade- 
quately. The 20 Payment Life plan, for example, does 
not call for a great deal of premium, will provide the 
educational fund in the event the father dies before the 
child goes to college, and will provide a reasonable 
amount of cash value or loan value to supplement funds 
from other sources to be used by the parent in paying 
college expenses in the event that the parent survives. 
The amount of cash available (the guaranteed cash 
value plus dividend accumulation) for a $4,000 20 Pay- 
ment Life fund issued at age 35 is shown in the table 
printed on page 72. There it will be observed that the 
amount of cash available at the child’s ages, 18, 19, 20 
and 21 is shown for children whose present age is 0, 1, 
2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. 


Attractive Form 


\n extraordinarily attractive form of contract is the 
20 Payment Life contract plus a Family Income Supple- 
mentary Provision, if the purpose is twofold, namely to 
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‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


selling jobs. But a demonstration of the Min- 
nesota Mutual's Organized Sales Plan ‘sold’ 
him—he knew he wanted to be a Minnesota 
Mutualite for keeps. 


Our initiation into Julian's new profession 
was a happy one. In our first year our 
daughter, Amy, was born and with our in- 
creased earnings we built a house. Julian's 
work keeps him completely happy and lets 
him provide abundantly for our family. | 
wish | could tell the world how wonderful it is 
to be a Minnesota Mutual family.” 


Write today for 
more information 
about a career 
with the 


sota Mutual. 


“The Westons" 


Minne- 


Organized 1880 





provide for the support of the family until the child has 
completed his or her education and to supply funds for 
the child’s education as well in the event of the parent’s 
death. 

The table on page 72 shows the gross annual pre- 
mium and also the gross monthly premium for a $4,000 
educational fund insurance plan where the father is age 
35 and the form of insurance is 20 Payment Life plus 
Waiver of Premium Disability plus Family Income 
Supplementary Provision on eight different forms. This 
table is followed by another table showing the cash 
available under any of the above plans at college ages 
18, 19, 20 and 21 where the present age of the child is 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. 

Let us suppose that Plan H were selected, namely an 
Age 35 $4,000 20 Payment Life policy plus Waiver of 
Premium Disability plus Family Income Supplementary 
Provision (20 Year Plan—$20.00 Per Month Unit). 
The total annual premium would be $228.72 or, if the 
premium were paid monthly, $20.24 per month. Let us 
suppose further that the child is now age 5 and finally 
let us suppose that the father dies sometime during the 
coming year. The $4,000 Sum Insured (the basic 
policy) would provide a monthly interest income of 
$6.60 until the fund was needed for educational pur- 
poses, at which time it could be distributed in such 
manner as had been selected. In the meantime, the 
Family Income Supplementary Provision would pro- 
vide $80.00 per month income for the support of the 
mother and child until twenty years after the issuance of 
the policy, namely until 1969. The adoption of such a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has 
provided an accurate ear-to- 
the-ground interpretation of 
the insurance picture to our 
agents. That’s why we are fast 
becoming one of the largest 


insurance companies in the 
South. 


FOR forty-eight years the : 
| 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
P. ©. BOX 2612 ah 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA. 


EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE—Continued 


plan clearly does not subordinate the welfare of the 
family to the education of the child but at the same 
time it maxes adequate provisions for the education of 
the child. Twenty years hence the child will be age 25 
with his education completed and at that time will be in 
a position presumably to help his mother if financial help 
proves to be needed. 

If, on the other hand, the father does not die but lives 
to see his son through college, the second table shows 
that the plan would make available to our present illus- 
trative but not guaranteed dividend basis $461.00 
thirteen years from now when the child is age 18, $506.00 
the next year, $554.00 the year after that and $601.00 in 
the final or fourth year. 

In some cases, no doubt, it will be desirable to sell a 
Family Income policy instead of selling a policy plus a 


VARIOUS PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF A FOUR-YEAR EDUCATION FUND 
Plan A 


(a)—Equal monthly payments in each of the 12 months for 4 


years 

(b)—Plus, extra payments in September and February for semes- 
ter bills for 4 years 

(c)—Plus, payment of accumulated interest as a graduation 
present at time of final monthly payment of the fourth year 


Extra Extra Total Total 
Monthly Sept. Feb. for 
Variant (12 Months) Payment Payment Year 


00% 6.50% 6.50% 25.00%, 
1.25 5.00 5.00 25.00 
1.50 3.50 3.50 25.00 
1.75 2.00 2.00 25.00 


2.00 ‘50 ‘50 25.00 100.00 





Plan B 


(a)—Equal monthly payments in each of 10 months (July and 
August omitted) for 4 years 

(b)—Plus, extra payments in September and February for sees. 
ter bills for 4 years 

(c)—Plus, payment of accumulated interest as a gradustion 
present at time of final monthly payment of the fourth year 


Extra Extra Total Tota 
Monthly Sept. Feb. for for 
Variant (10 Months) Payment Payment Year 4 Yeors 
°, 
uu 


B-I 1.00%, 7.50%, 7.50% 25.00%  100.00% 
B-2 1.25 6.25 6.25 25.00 100.00 

: 1.50 5.00 5.00 25.00 100.00 

. 1.75 3.75 3.75 25.00 100.00 

' 2.00 2.50 2.50 25.00 100.00 


Observations 


i—Plan A is better adapted to relatively large educational funds. 
2—Plan B is better adapted to relatively small educational funds. 
3—Variant | is best adapted to very small educational funds. 
4—Variant 2 is best adapted to rather small educational funds. 
5—Variant 3 is best adapted to moderate educational funds. 
6—Variant 4 is best adapted to fairly large educational funds. 
7—Variant 5 is best adapted to very large educational funds. 


For Example 
$4,000 Educational Fund—Variant B-3 
Variant B-3 would provide for distribution of the proceeds over 
a 4-year period as follows:— 
1.50% or $ 60.00 on the Ist of each month except July and 


August 
5.00% or 200.00 additional on the Ist of each September 
5.00% or 


200.00 additional on the Ist of each February 





25.00% or $1,000.00 per year 

100.00% or $4,000.00 for 4 years 

Balance on the Ist of the final month's payment in the 4th year 
as a graduation present 


Family Income Supplementary Provision. If a Family 
Income policy is sold, provision should be made for 
commuting the value of the policy at the death of the 
insured and payment of proceeds at a rate not in excess 
of $10.00 per month per $1,000 Sum Insured until such 
time as the child is ready for college and then the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds under some educational plan 
as arranged. ; 

The figures presented on page 72 are for an educa- 
tional plan in amount of $4,000. It is desirable, of course, 
that the education plan be for a larger amount under 
today’s conditions. Certainly a $6,000 educational plan 
will be preferred by many parents. If so, the cost and 
results will be proportionate to the figures shown. 


Payments Important 


The choice of just how the proceeds of the educational 
fund are to be distributed over the college period requires 
much thought and the decision will depend in part on 
the preferences of the prospect and in part on the edu- 
cational institution the prospect may have in mind for 
his child. Ten different plans of distribution are set 
forth in the table on this page. It seems probable that in 
most cases some one of these ten plans will fit the situ 
ation, but of course any other plan that is mutually agree- 
able to the prospect and to the insurance company ma) 
be chosen in place of the plans listed. 

Sometimes a life underwriter or his prospect will want 
to know the exact amount of insurance proceeds neces 
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sary t 
month 
of thin 
many 
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sary to make certain definite semester payments and 
monthly payments during the educational period in lieu 
of thinking of the educational fund in round figures as so 
many thousands of dollars. Indeed the life underwriter 


UNIT TABLE FOR COMPUTING REQUIRED 
AMOUNTS OF INSURANCE 


The plan is based on monthly payments through a period of 
4, 6, or 8 years, commencing September | of the first illite year, 
and endinj August | of the final college year, with semester 
payments on September | and February | of each college year. 


To Pay $10 Monthly for a Period of: 


4 Years 6 Years 


$461.86 $679.43 


8 Years 


$888.55 
To Pay $10 on September | and 
February | for a Period of: 4Years 6 Years 


$77.36 $113.81 
Examples of the Use of Above Table 
ASSUMPTION: 


8 Yeors 


$148.83 


Regular Monthly Payments $125. 


12 
Semester Payments 275. 


Amount Required as 
of September Ist 
First College Yeor 
4-YEAR SETTLEMENT 


$125. Reg. Monthly Payments ($461.86 x 12.5) 


$ 5,773.25 
$275. Semester Payments $ 77.36 x 27.5) 


2,127.40 


$ 7,900.65 
6-YEAR SETTLEMENT: 


$125. Reg. Monthly Payments ($679.43 x 12.5) 


$ 8,492.88 
$275. Semester Payments $113.81 x 27.5) 


3,129.78 
$11,622.66 


8-YEAR SETTLEMENT: 
$125. Reg. Monthly Payments ($888.55 x 12.5) 


$11,106.88 
$275. Semester Payments ($148.83 x 27.5) 


4,092.83 
$15,199.71 


may base his whole sales presentation around this idea. 
The plan is exactly analogous to selling insurance on a 
life insurance program basis where the emphasis is 
entirely on amount of income provided rather than upon 
principal sum necessary to provide the income. The 
table on this page, devised by Mr. Allen S. Kline, 
Supervisor of the Department of Field Service in the 
General Agency Department, shows how much insurance 
is required to provide certain semester and monthly in- 
come payments. The three examples contained in the 
table will show how the table is applied to an actual 
situation. The assumption throughout the table is that 
the proceeds on deposit are earning 2% interest. 


We all know that sales are easier when we can show a 
prospect that what we are asking him to buy will accom- 
plish a definite thing which he greatly desires. That is 
exactly why educational insurance is an extremely salable 
idea. The appeal is to the thing closest to the prospect's 
heart—his ambitions and desires for his own children. 
Proposals for educational insurance will get for you 
what every Agent needs most—opportunities to talk to 
prospects about life insurance and their needs for it. So 
much the better when an interview discloses that a 
larger amount of low premium permanent life insurance 
is needed, preferred and desired instead of the smaller 
amount of short-term Endowments you may originally 
have planned to sell for educational purposes. 


From John Hancock Patriot. 
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Now Over the 


Insurance in Force: 
Assets: 


Quarter Billion 


Dollar Mark 


Climaxing a three year production 
effort during which its Field Force 
added $50,000,000 of new insurance, 
the Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America passed the $250,000,000 In- 
surance in Force figure. Organized 
in 1890, the Company renders com- 
plete and modern life insurance serv- 


ice in both Industrial and Ordinary. 


Wty, 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Over $265,500,000 
Over $47,700,000 























Fifty-Sixth Year 


4 


of Dependable Service 


*« 


* The State Life Insurance 
Company has paid $166,000,000 
to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries since organization Septem- 
ber 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $72,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit... 
Policies in force number 102,000 
and Insurance in force is over 
$208,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with liberal con- 
tract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 


w 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 




















Mrs. Patterson's Opinion—from 26 


holders is spent by the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year. The 
fact that the agents’ money has been 
subject to systematic raids by man- 
agement pales into insignificance 
when compared to the fact that the 
premium money of American policy- 
holders is poured into an organiza- 
tion which they have no actual or 
moral reason to finance. 

The attention of the public is di- 
rected to the provision in the settle- 


ment agreement that “nothing herein 
shall prevent . . . the company from 
contributing financial or other sup- 
port to the activities of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
the field of a professional organiza- 
tion.”” Why should American policy- 
holders be forced to finance the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers to any extent with money 
diverted from their premium pay- 
ments, especially as long as the As- 
sociation operates under this unholy 
alliance ? 
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HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


@ mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NIKE... 


The Greeks created statues of 
Nike, goddess of achievement, in 
honor of their successful men and 
women and presented them with 
palms and wreaths of laurel. 


Today, outstanding life underwrit- 
ers are honored for the persistency 
and quality of their business, not 
with statues and wreaths, but with 
the National Quality Award. This 
is a very real honor for it is given 
members of the N.A.L.U. by that 
organization and the L.Il.A.M.A.— 
by people who know what repre- 
sents achievement in the life in- 
surance field. 


We are very proud that this year 
more than 750 Prudential repre- 
sentatives have received this in- 
dustry-wide award. We wish them, 
and all the other qualifiers, even 
greater success in the future. 








LIFE INSURERS CONFERENCE 


Committees and Chairmen 


N EARLY July, Joe D. Morse, 

President of the Conference, an- 
nounced the personnel of the stand- 
ing committees. These commitiees 
and their respective chairmen are as 
follows: Attendance—R. W. Baxter, 
Rio Grande National; Auditing— 
J. T. Smith, Universal Life; Busi- 
ness Standards—E. W. Craig, Na- 
tional Life & Accident; Credentials 
—William S. Corey, Provident In- 
demnity Life; Laws & Legislation— 
Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., Palmetto State 
Life ; Membership—Bascom Baynes, 
Home Security Life; Public Rela- 
tions—Powell Stamper, National 
Life & Accident ; Resolutions—Fred 
Dwyer, Progressive Life; Statistics 

W. B. Clement, Pilot Life; Ac- 
cident & Health—W. P. Tate, In- 
dependence Life & Accident. 

The Advisory Committee is made 
up of Bascom Baynes, Peyton W. 
Jones, Bankers Health & Life; J. R. 
Leal, Interstate Life & Accident; 
Frank P. Samford, Liberty National 
and E. H. Speckman, Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident. 

The second quarterly meeting of 
the executive committee of the Con- 
ference will be held in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago in October, 
prior to the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention. At that 
time it is expected that committees 
will make their reports. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the June 

edition the following directors 
have been elected: Commonwealth 
Life (Ky.), Charles W. McClure 
(distilling) ; Home Life (N. Y.), 
George N. Emory (Financial 
V. P.); New England Mutual 
(Mass.), H. Frederick Hageman, 
Jr. (banker) and George Olmstead, 
Jr. (paper) succeeding R. D. Brewer 
and W. A. Dupee, deceased; New 


York Life, Frederick M. Eaton 
(lawyer) ; Republic National 
(Tex.), Dr. Donald G. Kilgore 


(V. P. & Medical Director), W. 
Mackay (V. P.), A. E. Streitmatter 
(V. P.), A. J. Schmidt (V. P. X 
Actuary) ; Sterling Insurance (Il 
G. E. Holmquist (V. P.). 
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American Life Convention: Carolina 
Life Insurance Company, Columbia, &. €. 
has been admitted to membership—now 
225 companies. 

Miss Ida Weber, who joined the con- 
vention in 1934, has been appointed As- 
sistant Secretary. In this capacity she 
succeeds Mildred Hammond, who re- 
signed on July 1. 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: George H. Rhea has 
been named Manager of the newly 
ened Cumberland, Md. district office, 
whose business had _ previously been 
handled through the Chambersburg, Pa. 


iffice. 

Robert J. Brennan, with the company 
since 1946, has been appointed Manager 
{ the Chester, Pa. office. 


xx 


Bankers Life Company (lowa): New 
Ordinary sales for the first 6 months of 
1949 totaled $59,047,243, representing an 
increase of $1,000,000 over the same 
period in 1948. 


* 2 @ 


Bankers National: Arthur P. Morris, 
with the Home Life for the past 9 years, 
las been named General Agent for the 
ompany in the newly opened office at 


14 Park Place in Newark, N. J. 
=x kk 


Boston Mutual: New written business 
lor the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 
$17,302,074 compared with $13,769,421 for 
the same period in 1948. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
business for June totaled $9,550,117, repre- 
senting a substantial increase. For the 
first 6 months the company wrote $50,- 
948,952. representing an 8% gain. 


& & Ff 


California: 
Walla K. 


Commissioner 
Downey last month = an- 
nounce:| the appointment of William 
Rotha: mel vice president in charge of 
agenci:s of Pacific Mutual Life, as a 
membr of the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee on Life, and Accident and Health 
surance, In this capacity he .succeeds 
Raymoud H, Belknap, who recently ac- 
cepted a position with the Continental 
Assuraiice Company in Chicago. 


Insurance 
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California-Western States Life: 4. /. 
Kupiec has been named Manager of the 
company’s San Diego Agency succeeding 
Neil Nettleship, retiring. At the same 
time, C. L. O’Vonnell is heading the Long 
Beach Agency, while Kay T. Mellen is 
Acting Manager of the Spokane, Wash. 
Agency. 


x*e* 


Colonial Life: Joseph A. Office, 18 years 
with the company and formerly Branch 
Office Manager at Charleroi, Pa., has 
been transferred in the same capacity to 
the company’s branch at Beaver Falls. 
Frank Buscanics, 10 years with the com- 
pany, has been advanced to the man- 
agership of the Charleroi branch office 


x*k 


Columbus Mutual Life: Submitted busi 
ness for the first six months of this year 
showed an 82% increase over a com- 
parable period in 1948. This phenomenal 
gain is attributed to two factors: A di- 
rect mail campaign and the introduction 
of two new sales plans called “Accumu- 
lator” and the “Home Protector.” 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Charles A. 
Ormsby, Supervisor, Policy Change Di- 
vision, Actuarial Department, has _re- 
ceived official notification that he is a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Edward W. Chil- 
ton, in the insurance field 11 years, has 
been appointed General Agent with of- 
fices at Suite 410, F. & M. Bank Build- 
ing, Long Beach, California. This is the 
company’s sixth general agency in Cali- 
fornia. 
x * *& 


Continental Assurance: George Rob- 
son in the business since 1926 and with 
the company since 1941, most recently 
as Vice President and Manager of the 
Chicago branch office, died on July 16, 
last. 


xk * 


Dunbar Life: /@. C. Clarke, President, 
has been chosen by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Catholic Interracial Council 
of New York as a recipient of one of 
the James J. Hoey Awards for Interracial 
Justice for the year 1949. Mr. Clarke 


is a past president and formerly chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Negro Insurance Association. 


: 2 = 


Eastern Life: Jerome Marrus has been 
named General Agent with offices at 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prior to 
service in the U. S. Army Air Force, 
Mr. Marrus was associated with the 
William Street Agency of the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as a 
Supervisor. 
2k @& 


Fidelity Mutual: William R. Perkins, 
with the company since 1930 and most 
recently Supervisor of Accounts, has been 
named Assistant Comptroller. 


xk 


Franklin Life: Fred H. Miller, in the 
business many years and most recently 
Manager for the Union Central in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has been named Re- 
gional Sales Director in Minneapolis, 
Minn. In that capacity he will endeavor 
to establish general agencies in all im- 
portant cities in the state. 
A. N. Neptune has been named Regional 
Sales Director for the company in the 
Hawaiian Islands. At the same time 
Keith Abe has been named general agent 
with offices in Hilo. Both have been as- 
sociated with the company for some years. 
Jack A. McLeod, in the business since 
1946 with the California-Western States 
Life, has been named General Agent for 
the company in the Lewiston-Clarkston 
area of Washington. 


xk 


Great National (Tex.): Charles E. 
Gaines, 11 years in the business, has been 
appointed Vice President and Agency Di- 
rector. 


x** * 


Great Southern: As of June 30th assets 
had increased to well over $100,000,090 
and the insurance in force to approxi- 
mately $475,000,000. 


ek ® 


Great-West Life (Can.): Albert Daost, 
Branch Manager at Quebec City, has re- 
tired after 43 vears of service with the 
company. He is succeeded by Jean La- 
marche, formerly Branch Manager at 
Sherbrooke. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Charles A. Floyd has been appointed 
Supervisor at the Cincinnati branch office. 

New business in the first 6 months of 
1949 totaled $122,000,000, representing an 
increase of $21,000,000 over the same 
period in 1948. This production also was 
the largest 6 months’ production in the 
history of the company and exceeded the 
new business placed in any full year 
prior to 1946. 


eH 


Guardian Life: Consolidation of its New 
London Agency with its Agency at New 
Haven, Conn. under the management of 
Richard W. Griswold, C.L.U and 22 years 
with the company, has been announced 
effective August 1. Offices are located in 
the Woolsey House at 250 Church Street, 
New Haven. 

A third agency has been opened in 
Chicago under the management of Koy 
IV. Janson, with headquarters in the One 
North LaSalle Street Building. Mr. Jan- 
son has been in the life insurance business 
in Chicago for the past 20 years. 


xk * 


Gulf Life (Ha.): E. H. Malone, with the 


company 11 years, has been appointed 
Agency Secretary. 


x &.& 


Home Life (N. Y.): Robert W. Bremner, 
with the company since August, 1942 and 
for several years agency field assistant in 
the home office, was appointed Manager 
of the Home Life Agency of Atlanta, 
Ga., effective August 1. 


xk k 


Homesteaders Life: Harter B. Hull, 
formerly with the Bankers Life Company, 
has been appointed Agency Manager at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Illinois Bankers: Frank L. Rexford, 
Chief Life underwriter and Manager of 
Policy Issue Department, died suddenly at 
his home on July 11 last. Mr. Rexford 
became associated with the Illinois Bank- 
ers in 1935 after a thirty year association 
in various capacities with the Illinois Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 


x* 


Liberty Life: Fred Kermott, formerly 
home office supervisor, has been appointed 
al of the Tampa, Florida branch 
office. 


x « ® 


Life of Georgia: G. B. DeWitt, who 
joined the company in 1946, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Danville, Va. 
district. 


x * & 


Life of Virginia: Duke A. Hoffman, 26 
years with the company, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the newly established 
Ordinary Agency in Salisbury, N. C. 
Franklin E. Robson, with the company 
13 years, has been appointed Group Super- 
visor with headquarters at Charleston, 
SC 


Gordon E. Ellison, 11 years with the 
company, has been appointed Manager of 
the Detroit Ordinary Agency. At the 
same time Daniel S. Holefca was ap- 
pointed Associate Manager at the same 
office. 


x & 


Lincoln Income Life: RF. G. Carr, who 
joined the company in 1945 and most re- 
cently was Assistant Manager in Camp- 
bellsville, Ky. district, has been promoted 
to Manager of the Paducah, Ky. district. 
Mr. Carr is the youngest Manager in the 
service of the company. 





WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


{a LArE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Established 1906 


BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 














Lincoln National Life: Thomas A. Vat. 
son, who joined the company in 1945, has 
been promoted to Group Sales Manager. 
At the same time Carl K. Ashman (i yo1) 
was advanced from Actuary of ihe Group 
Department to Administration Mariager 
and Actuary, Group Department. 

For the tourth consecutive year the 
Ben Simon Agency in Nortolk, Virginia 
has been named Group 1 Agency W inner 
in the company’s annual Presient's 
Month May contest. Interestingly enough, 
for the third consecutive year W. L. Pool 
of the Norfolk Agency was first among 
all individual winners. 


x* * 


Manhattan Life: John C. Cholewa, in 
the business since 1935 and formerly Dis- 
trict Manager for the company, has been 
named General Agent for Orange County, 
California, with othces at 155 West Cen- 
ter Street, Pomona, California. 


x*e* 


Maryland Life: John R. Mitchell, for- 
merly of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Agency in Baltimore, has been appointed 
Field Supervisor at the home oitice. 


x* * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Calmon P. 
Mendel, in the business 19 years, has been 
appointed General Agent at Savannah, 
Georgia succeeding J. B. Hawkes, who 
recently resigned. 

Wilham A. Spencer, Jr., General Agent 
at Denver since 1922, has resigned because 
of ill health. Pending appointment of a 
new general agent, John k. Hartley, com- 
pany agency assistant from the home office 
at Springfield, is temporarily in charge 
of the agency. Mrs. Doretta C. Church, 
long connected with the agency, has been 
appointed acting cashier. 

New business for the first 6 months oi 
this year totaled $146,976,541, a gain of 
16.52% over the same period of last year. 
Ordinary life sales totaled $130,017,836, 
a gain of 19.79%, 


xk 


Michigan Actuarial Society: At the 
annual meeting of the Society held re- 
cently the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Dr. Cecil 
J. Nesbitt, Actuarial Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Vice President, 4. 
F. Reinhard, Federal Life & Casualty; 
Treasurer, Fred W. Hamm, City of De- 
troit Retirement Systems and Secretary, 
Richard E. Henne, Gleaner Life Insur- 
ance Society. 


xk«* * 


Mutual Benefit: John D. Brundage has 
been elected Regional Superintendent 0! 
Agencies covering 37 Eastern Agencies. 
In this capacity he fills the vacancy cre- 
ated by the appointment of John Poinier 
to a General Agency post in New York 


ity. 

Ervin D. Hintzpeter, in the business 22 
years and with the company 9 years has 
been named general agent for the newly 
opened office at Bozeman, Montana. From 
this location he will cover the whole state. 
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Mutual Life (N. Y,): Daniel P. Cahill, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1929 and 
since September, 1947 Director of the 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute at 
Purdue University, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Schools for the company, 
effective September 15th. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Cahill will organize and 
conduct regional training schools under 
the company’s 3-year training program 
for field representatives. 

A contribution of $3,500 from agents 
and employees of the company have been 
given to the Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York City as a memorial to the late 
Alexander E. Patterson. A minor operat- 
ing room henceforth will be known as 
“Patterson Room.” 


x* * 


Mutual Trust: Two new General Agents 
appointed are: Truxton C. Case, at Beld- 
ing, Mich. and Brooks N. Randall, at 
Lansing, Mich. Mr. Case, who has had 
18 years in sales, formerly was with Pru- 
dential and American National. Mr. 
Randall was formerly associated with 
United Benefit, Prudential and Equitable 
Life. 

Norman H. Benson, formerly General 
Agent at Racine, Wis., has been appointed 
Manager of the home office agency in 
Chicago. 

New business for the first half of 1949 
showed a gain of 10.4% over the same 
period last year. 

At the Board meeting, William E. Grof 
and Charles H. Kiefer were made officers, 
with respective titles of Manager of 
Agencies and Agency Secretary. 


x €- 2 


National Life (Vt.): June sales totaled 
$8,432,646 as compared with the same 
month in 1948 when the production was 
$7,841,069. 


x kk 
National Old Line: Tom Dodson has 


placed over one million dollars in business 
on the company’s books during the past 
sixteen months. This is fifst class sales- 
manship in any league but down in 
Arkansas they really give credit for ac- 
complishment. Both Insurance Commis- 
sioner Graves and Governor McMath have 
congratulated Mr. Dodson. 


xk 


New England Mutual: Arthur W. 
Schmidt, C.L.U., in the business many 
years with the company, has established 
a second agency in Philadelphia, which is 
located in the Lincoln-Liberty Building 
at Broad & Chestnut Streets. 


xk 


New York Life: C. H. “Smokey” Killen, 
with the company since 1946 and cur- 
rently in the San Antonio, Texas Agency, 
is president of the Top Club, having paid 
for 335 applications for $3,084,472 of life 
insurance during the past year. That pro- 
duction figure does not include any Group 
insurance. 

P ‘rhaps he should be called “Ball of 

ire” instead of “Smokey.” 

Has closed its Jamaica, N. Y. office and 
all personnel headed by A. M. Christen- 
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Forward With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
and Progressive Agents. 


Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization 
Insurance Available. 
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sen, Manager, have been transferred to 
the company’s housing development at 
Fresh Meadows, which is located at 61-34 
188th Street. The new office is located 
in the Professional Building. 


x * * 
North American Life (lll): John K. 


Hamer, in the business since 1944 with the 
Provident Mutual, has been appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies. In 
this capacity he will continue to reside at 
Indianapolis, Indiana and devote his time 
to agency recruiting work in Indiana and 
Southern Michigan. 


xk 


Northwestern Mutual: 4. J. Ostheimer, 
III, of the Finkbiner Agency, Philadel- 
phia, led in gross volume of $6,881,429 
to set a new company record. He led in 
gross sales the two previous years and 
during the past 8 years his annual average 
has been well in excess of $3,000,000 of 
business. 

Lawrence J. Evans, Assistant Director 
of ag SO and with the company 16 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
at Portland, Oregon. 

Sales of new insurance during the first 
6 months were $212,339,000, or 7% be- 
low a year ago. As of June 30th the in- 
surance in force totals $5,872,168,000 a 
gain of $142,000,000 since the first of the 
year. Total assets reached a new high of 


$2,360,319,000. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): C. A. Schmohl, 
in the business since 1940, most recently 
with the Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named Home Office Super- 
visor for the “Corn Belt Division,” with 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Group hospitalization and surgical cov- 
erage now available to eligible members 
of the company’s field force and their de- 
pendents. 

xk 


Ohio National: Clifford H. Fowler, in 
the business 28 years, has been named 
General Agent in Los Angeles in new ex- 
panded office quarters at 640 General 
Petroleum Building, 612 South Flower 
Street. In this capacity he succeeds Fred 
A. McMasters, C.L.U., who resigned 
sometime ago. 

Lawrence D. Boord, in the business 2 
years, has been named General Agent 
for the company in Greenfield, Ohio. 

During July the company passed $100,- 
000,000 in assets and $400,000,000 in in- 
surance in force. 


xk 


Old Line Life: J. P. Betker, C.L.U., as- 
sistant agency director for the last 3 
years and prior to that a district agent at 
Waukesha, has been appointed general 
agent at Madison, Wisconsin. 

New paid life insurance for the ‘first 
6 months of 1949 showed a gain of 9% 
over the comparable period in 1948 and 

(Continued on page 1!1Q) 
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FOR improvea appearance of correspondence and policy writing. The Rem- 
ington Electric DeLuxe has an exclusive typeface designed to give greater 


readability to typescripts—cut stencils that assure perfect reproduction. 


FOR producing clear, multiple carbon copies. No matter how many carbons 


are made, the type is uniform—unaffected by variable human touch. 


J 
AGAINST operator fatigue. Every operation on the Electric DeLuxe is 


electric—eliminating the pounding of typewriter keys . .. time consuming 
hand spacing... laborious hand carriage return. Electrification of this one 


operation alone can result in a tremendous saving of physical energy. 


AGAINST error. The fingerfit keys have been designed to adjust the typist’s 
fingers to the correct typing position—to provide a smoother typing touch— 


to turn out better work in less time with less effort. 


Call the Remington Rand Inc. office near you. We'll be glad to arrange a 
demonstration—without obligation, of course—to show how the Remington 
Electric DeLuxe can contribute to the efficiency of your organization. T 
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ROTOR-FILE FILING 


T HAS become increasingly 

clear in the insurance field that 

the utmost in efficiency and speed 
is essential in handling and indexing 
policies, and the numerous types of 
mass records which are involved in 
servicing them. Not only must this 
job be done with speed and ac- 
curacy ; it also must be done with a 
minimum of labor, in a minimum of 
office space, with the simplest pos- 
sible type of equipment. 


More Compact Systems 


It is true that progress has been 
made along these lines in recent 
years. Speedier and more accurate 
indexing has been provided. New 
techniques and systems, many of 
them along visible or visual lines, 
have marked this progress. Most of 


them have merit. Out of this de- 
velopment has come increasingly 
more compact systems and tech- 
niques to interest the insurance of- 
fice servicing from a few thousand 
or so accounts or items on up to 
200,000 and even more. 

3usiness office rentals are rising, 
especially in urban centers, payrolls 
are increasing and working hours 
being reduced. Space is a factor of 
constantly growing importance in 
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FULLER ROSS 


most offices and these conditions are 
more than likely to continue. One 
system—the rotor-file—has been de- 
signed to give greater accessibility 
and-to speed up processing, and is of 
the visual type. 

Rotor-file is a record containing 
device, for card ledger files of any 
normal size. The filing of cards is 
normally of two types, numeric and 
alphabetic. This new system is built 
to house either. It is a rotating file 
on a horizontal plane, built in such 
a manner that one or more operators 
seated around the rotary, can, 
within a few seconds, bring to her 
without moving from her seat, any 
card in a rotary which can contain 
anywhere from a few thousand cards 
up to as many as 200,000 according 
to the size of the card, and the num- 
ber of rotaries. 

For example, a six tier rotary 
would house upwards of 100,000 
5 x 3 cards, and seated between two 
rotaries the one operator, without 
moving from her seat, thus secures 
and posts any one of the over 200,- 
000 cards on the two rotaries. 

One tray can be, operated as a 
single unit, or can be operated as one 
of a number of trays on one tier of 


the file. Regardless of how vertical 
cards have been filed in the past, 
where there is constant posting, fil- 
ing or reference, as soon as the 2,000 
or 3,000 card limit has been reached 
in size, there are operations to be 
performed which are eliminated 
through the use of this system. 


Improvements in Filing 


Of course, a large number of cards 
can be filed in a vertical card file, 
stacked tier on tier, but this necessi- 
tates—in working the file—the ex- 
traction and insertion of drawer 
after drawer. The next step from the 
vertical card file drawer, has been 
the placing of cards in bins over a 
single stretch, or double stretch of 
floor space, with the card operator 
between the cards and having to 
move about in order to secure the 
proper card to post. The next step 
in large vertical files has been the 
type of file which is pulled, erher 
backward or forward, to the posting 
position. 

Through its tier rotating arrange- 
ment and the offsetting of the index- 
ing, the rotary operator is enabled, 
with a slight motion on any tier, to 
pull the card she desires directly in 
front of her. 

(Continued on page 94) 












NEW MODEL ADDING MACHINE 
NEW version of its desk model add- 


ing machine has been announced by 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc. Improvements include a “Color- 
speed” keyboard in maroon and two tones 
of green, greater visibility of the tape, a 
one-piece case which encloses all of the 
mechanism and a simplified method of 
renewing ‘ribbon and paper rolls. 


PLASTIC POLICY JACKET 


TRANSPARENT plastic policy jacket 

has been developed by The Kage Com- 
pany which, it is claimed, will not de- 
teriorate with age, become discolored, 
hard or brittle or stick together. Heat 
sealed on three sides, the jacket is said 
not to tear, not to allow penetration of 
absorption of water, to remain soft even 
at low temperatures and to resist punc- 
turing by sharp objects. The jacket can be 
imprinted as desired and has an indenta- 
tion for inserting and removing the policy. 
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NEW STEEL DESKS 


ree new line of steel desks designed 
by Cole Steel Equipment Company 
is adaptable to any office need combining 
as they do flexibility of arrangement and 
economy of space. Besides the arrange- 
ment illustrated, there is a model which 
provides the capacity of a regulation four- 
drawer letter size filing cabinet and 
another with three letter size filing draw- 
ers and a safe compartment. The steel 
desk top is covered with linoleum and 
trimmed with aluminum edging. Avail- 
able in gray, green, mahogany, grained 
walnut or knotty pine. 




















PERMABLOT 


ERMABLOT is a paperless blotter 

made of an absorbent composition 
that, it is claimed, will give blotting ser. 
vice for indefinite years. It is said that, 
no matter how stained the surface be. 
comes, it will continue to blot cleanly, 
The blotter is rocker-shaped with a green 
blotting section topped with a _ metal 
frame. The flat top may be imprinted for 
advertising and promotional use. 
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TELEFACTS CABINET 










HE General Fireproofing Company 
has announced the availability of its 




















TELEPHONE VOICE MUFFLER 


HIS telephone voice muffler has been 

designed by the Cleenelandt Corpora- 
tion to make it possible to talk from a 
noisy room and also to maintain the 
privacy of your telephone conversation. 
When it is snapped on to the speaking 
end of the teleplfone, your conversation 
is heard only by the person at the other 
end of the line. 









































Telefacts cabinet, discontinued during the inste< 

war years. Designed to keep facts, figures 

and reference data at the finger tips of 

a person seated at his desk, the two 

drawer cabinet is mounted on_ rubber- 

tired ball-bearing casters. It is desk high N. 

and can be had in letter and cap sizes ; 

finished in gray, green, walnut or mahog- ting 

any 30%” high by 25” deep. fund 
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Best’s Life News 


DFFICE EFFICIENCY. 


PENSIONING YOUR EMPLOYEES 


HE financing of a pension 

plan involves consideration of 

two basic factors—mortality 
and interest. Our company’s own 
consultant actuaries, Kwasha & 
Lipton, look at it this way. Let us 
assume that we are going to have a 
pension plan under which an em- 
ployee will receive $100.00 per month 
for life commencing at age 65. Since 
U. S. white males age 65 have a life 
expectancy of about 12 years we 
could say that by setting aside 12 
times the $1,200.00 yearly pension 
or a total of $14,400.00 we have 
financed that particular pension. 
We might consult further with 
technical experts and find that the 
mortality experience of our area and 
of pensioners as a class is better than 
the country as a whole. On the basis 
of this information, we might find 
it advisable to adjust the life ex- 
pectancy from 12 to 13.3 years which 
would require a fund ef $16,000.00 
instead of the $14,400.00. 


Financing the Plan 


Now, if we decide, instead of put- 
ting up the $16,000.00, to create a 
fund and assume that the fund will 
earn interest at 244% per annum, 
we find that we can reduce our 
budget from $16,000.00 to $13,- 
000.00 because the 214% interest 
factor will provide the difference. 

We look further and find that if 
instead of waiting until this em- 
ployce reaches age 65 to put up the 
money we do it at age 45, it would 
only be necessary to deposit $8,- 
000.00 at age 45 rather than $13,- 
000.00 at age 65. We now recog- 
nize a significant element in the fi- 


hancing of a pension plan, namely, 
that of compound interest. 
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Now consulting further with the 
technical experts we find that the 
mortality tables tell us that 26.41% 
of the employees alive at age 45 will 
die before reaching 65. So with that 
knowledge we can take account of 
this further mortality factor and de- 
posit only $5,800.00 at age 45. Thus, 
if we had 1,000 employees and we 
paid in $5,800.00 for each of them 
at age 45, there would actuarially be 
$13,000.00 available for each of the 
736 survivors at age 65, assuming 
the fund will earn 2%% 
per annum. 

Thus, we find, that where each 
average pensioner will receive a 
total of about $16,000.00 during his 
retired life, we can solve the fi- 
nancial problem by taking into con- 
sideration compound interest and 
mortality and deposit a little over 
one-third of that amount if we make 
this deposit when the employee is 
age 45. 

In brief, those are the basic steps 
in the actuarial financing of a 
pension plan. In actual practice we 
would not start and finish the fi- 
nancing of each employee’s pension 
at age 45. We would have employ- 
ees of all ages at varying earning 
rates and possibly even different re- 
tirement ages and most certainly dif- 
ferent retirement incomes. 

There is still one other factor that 
enters into the financing of a pension 
plan and that is employee turnover. 
Dependent upon the recoveries of 
the deposits made for employees 
who terminate employment before 
retirement, it is possible to further 
reduce the cost of funding the bene- 


interest 


fits by giving consideration to this 
turnover factor. The factor of em- 
ployee turnover is, of course, more 
individual than any of the other fac- 
tors we have discussed up to this 
time. 

There is no such thing as “the 
only one method” of funding a pen- 
sion program. Generally speaking, 
I would be skeptical of using any 
other method than that of insurance 
funding for groups of less than 500. 
In fact, there are many groups of 
more than 1,000 insured. In our own 
case, we have approximately 3,300 
insured under a group annuity con- 
tract. 


Actuaries Differ 


Actuaries differ as to the mini- 
mum size of a group which should 
utilize the group annuity method of 
insurance funding. I think this is 
a case of examining the company 
and its employee roster, but I would 
certainly say that before group an- 
nuities were used there should be a 
fairly sizeable minimum premium. 
In most instances this, in my opinion, 
would require more than 150 em- 
ployees. 

For employee groups up to 50-100 
—or even 150, I would recommend 
the use of individual deferred an- 
nuity contracts. While this medium 
has been properly criticized as the 
most inflexible medium of all, that 
criticism can be readily overcome 
with proper eligibility and vesting 
provisions in the plan itself. 

In a recent study of instituted 
plans, it was indicated that indi- 
vidual income deferred annuity plans 
cover an average of less than 50 em- 


(Continued on the next page) 





































Pension Employees—Continued 


ployees per plan—group annuities 
an average of 700 to 800 employees 
per plan—and trusteed plans an av- 
erage of about 1,000 employees per 
plan. 


Compulsory Retirement 


One of the real reasons for adopt- 
ing a pension plan is the mainte- 
nance of a high degree of employee 
efficiency. This is not accomplished 
unless a specific automatic retire- 
ment provision is accepted by man- 
agement as a part of the plan. I do 
not think any plan should be con- 
sidered or adopted unless it is under- 
stood at the outset that everyone, 
including the boss and the boss’ son, 
will retire at the automatic retire- 
ment date, which is usually age 65. 

Whether or not to have employee 
contributions is again a matter of 
study with respect to each individual 
case. For most cases, I am in favor 
of employee contributions. It gives 
each employee a personal stake in 
the program. Regular deductions 
from his paycheck keep him auto- 
matically reminded of his member- 
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fort, has individualized the style, . . 
dimensions, rounded and broadened corners and edges. 


ship. It prevents complete and sel- 
fish domination of the program on 
the part of the owners and manage- 
ment. And lastly, in many instances, 
it permits of a more liberal program 
than otherwise would be possible 


without employee contributions. 


One more word on this subject. 
Under the present regulations, 
where individual deferred annuities 
are used, unless the employee con- 
tributes to the entire cost of the life 
insurance protection against death 
before retirement, those payments by 
the employer would represent tax- 
able income to the employee. 

The Internal Revenue 
tions have some very important 
controls over this item. Basically, 
the law requires that the plan shall 
not discriminate in favor of the 
higher salaried employees or the 
stockholders. Under the present tax 
law, partners or proprietors of insti- 
tutions operating as a partnership 
or a sole proprietorship cannot share 
under any plan which is to be quali- 
fied. Officers of corporations who 
are also stockholders are permitted 
membership in the plan but the com- 
missioner has issued a ruling placing 


Regula- 
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certain limitations on a stock!iolder 
who owns more than 10% of the 
voting stock. Briefly, his rule results 
in having the contributions recjuired 
to provide pensions for such stock. 
holder employees limited so that they 
do not exceed in the aggregate 30% 
of the contributions for all partici- 


pants under the plan. Stock owner. 
ship by an employee includes stock 
owned by the employee’s spouse and 
minor lineal descendants. 


Almost any plan should have a | 


waiting period before an employee 
may be permitted to participate. 
Some plans also introduce an at- 
tained age requirement. The main 
reason for the introduction of these 
eligibility limitations is to remove 
from participation in the plan the 
majority of the company’s employee 
turnover. Particularly if you are 
using individual annuity policies, 
this turnover factor is expensive 
But regardless of what method of 
funding is used, it is costly to set up 
records and allocate funds only to 
find that you have to lose them or 
turn them back and undo the records 
all within the course of a short pe- 
riod of time. 

Waiting periods of as much asa 
5 years’ service requirement are not 
uncommon and perfectly proper 
Requiring the employee to also at- 
tain the age of 30 before he is eligible 
to participate is also common. If 
you have a high number of female 
employees, a combination of the two 
requirements becomes of greater im- 
portance because it has been learned 
from experience that female em- 
ployees can, for example, attain 5 
years of service and still have left 
the company prior to age 30. 

This factor must be thoroughly 
analyzed, but it should also be kept 
in mind that since one of the objec- 
tives is to fund each individual em- 
ployee’s pension over the greatest 
number of his working years, the 
earlier you can start to fund all of 
the employees who will stay with 
you, the less expensive the program 
will be. 


Retirement Age 


Age 65 for males is the generally 
accepted retirement age. In some 
instances, age 60 has been used as 
the retirement age for women, how- 
ever, this increases the cost con- 
siderably. 
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Ider The matter of retirement age is 
the # mostly a matter of cost. Since the 
cost of funding female retirements 
ired § is higher than that of males because 
ock- Hf they live longer (approximately 9% 
they higher on the average), any inclina- 
0% Hf tion to lower the retirement age for 
tici- women will substantially increase 
net- @ the cost of the plan. A retirement 
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Vesting and Death Provision 


I favor a full vesting in whatever 
the company contributions have pur- 
chased for the employee after a 
reasonable period of service with the 
employer. A 10 year continuous 


annuities are used, he receives a 
liberal death benefit in the event of 
death before retirement. If other 
than individual annuity contracts are 
used, he should at least, receive the 
return of his own contributions. 
The question of whether to re- 


ing his period of service. 
Consideration should be given to 
the likelihood that Social Security 
Benefits will be broadened with the 
possibility that the wage base max- 
imum of $3,000.00 may also be 
raised. This factor should also be 
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turn contributions with or without 
interest is also a matter to be con- 
sidered. I believe where individual 
annuity contracts are used it is sim- 
pler and more practical to return 
the contributions without interest. 
Other forms of funding may suggest 
different considerations. 

Retirement plans like most every- 
thing else are a matter of the size 
of the pocketbook. The major differ- 
ence, however, is that it is not alone 
the size of today’s pocketbook that 
we must consider but we must look 
far into the future and estimate the 
size of our pocketbook year by year 
and thus, by business judgment, de- 
termine not only our present but our 
future ability to pay the costs. 


taken into consideration in planning 
new pension plans at this time. 


service period is, in my opinion, a 
good vesting formula. The service 
requirement for vesting may or may 
not include the service prior to mem- 
bership in the plan. Where indi- 
vidual deferred annuities are uti- 
lized, I think it is better to describe 
the vesting period as the number of 
years of membership in the plan 
rather than service with the em- 
ployer. 

If you have employee contribu- 
tions, the employee should, at all 
times, have a vested right in his own 
contributions. If he left the employ 
before the completion of the vesting 
period, he would get back his own 
contributions. If he left afterwards, 
he would receive the value of his 
own and the company’s contribu- 
tions. If individual annuity con- 
tracts were used, he would, in ef- 


Costs of the Plan: 


The cost of any pension plan will 
naturally depend upon the average 
age and service of the employees at 
the inception of the plan, the pen- 
sion formula adopted, and whether 
or not the long service employees 
are predominantly in the higher age 
and service brackets. 

Where a large percentage of the 
cost is related to older, longer serv- 
ice employees, it is possible to reduce 
the impact at the introduction of the 
plan by not providing any retirement 
benefits earlier than 10 years from 
the inception of the plan. This would 

Recent experiences indicate that mean an employee currently age 60 
the practical minimum is a plan would not be able to retire until age 
which, together with Social Security 70. 
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| Pension Employees—Contin: 


Then, too, whether or © ot th 
employee contributes to the cost j 
a factor in the company cos 

In plans using individual «cferre; 
annuities, employee contribution 
vary from 2% to 21%2% on the firs 
$250.00, and from 4% to 5% on thé 
salary in excess of $250.00 pet 
month. 

Without regard to emplovee con 
tributions and considering excly. 
sively the individual deferred ay, 
nuity contract with 10 years certai; 
annuities at 65 and substantial deat! 
| benefits before retirement, the cost: 
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For simplification, assume that wi} 5, 10 
wish to provide a pension of 1% ¢ meast 
| salary for each year of future sery. handl 
ice. The premium costs of making vatls 
| that provision, if the employee en regist 
| tered the plan at age 30, would kM ang 
| approximately 11.4% of salary ; if lx simp! 
| entered at 35 approximately 11.9 reset 
| and if he entered at 40 approxi rate 
mately 12.5%. These costs woul quich 
| be subject to reduction by dividends up W 
and, of course, contain charges be meas 
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| the substantial death benefits befor i 
| retirement. speci 
| The actuarial costs of providing 
| the pure annuity alone are somewhat MC 
lower. The matter of cost can onl 
| be truly developed through a con 
plete and exact study of the par A 
ticular company under consideration jee; 
I think I can generalize at least t ond 
this extent. You can pretty wel} cha 
| count on a minimum cost of 10% t toe 
15% of payroll, including past ser “ 
ice, for any reasonable pension plan ff pag 
There have not been very mam enh 
priz 
mor 
come to at least something slight! her 
| more than 10% of payroll. in 
Pension planning, in my opiniot ten 
is a direct responsibility of manage as 
ment and should be accepted asi@ a 
problem to be solved as soon as pos ma 
sible by the owners. It should b ma 
worked out on a cooperative basi to 
betwéen the owners of the busines: in 
and their employees. Nothing ca! an 
| be gained by delay. Superannuatio! sid 
| problems increase, they do not be ex 
come less with the passage of time 
| There are no real serious problems ch 
| in the operation of a well designed M 
| pension program. The real problem§ a 
| is trying to live without one. D. 
"From an address before the America: Ass 
ciation of Managing General .Agents. F< 
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HE All-New 1950 Smith-Cor- 
ferre, ona Portable Typewriter has 
vation been introduced by L. C. Smith & 
le firs Corona Typewriters Inc., Syracuse 
on tl 1, New York. 

0 pe Described by Smith-Corona as 


“Not just a new model, but a revolu- 
tionary, all-new typewriter!”, the 
new portable has a total of 38 fea- 
tures—19 of which are new and 21 
of which are Smith-Corona “exclu- 
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BOOKLETS 


P21—Getting Your Message Across 


This brief discussion of sales letters is 
not a text book treatise but it does point 
out the qualities that separate the sheep 
from the goats in sales letters. It furnishes 
the busy executive with specific tests that 
enable him to determine the effectiveness 
of a letter before it is sent out. 


P22—How and How Long Should 
Business Records be Kept? 


Every business transaction produces rec- 
ords and every business, large or small, is 
















































HE Shalda Measure-Meter 
Th makes all types of building and 
land measurements to a claimed ac- 
curacy of plus or minus 1/10 of 1% 
in 100 feet. It adds, subtracts and 
measures curves. The 
handle extends to measure high 
walls and windows. The device 
registers up to 10,000 feet in feet 
and fractions, adds or subtracts 
simply by pushing or pulling, can be 
reset to zero at any time. Accu- 
rate wall-to-wall measurements are 
quickly made. It can be easily run 


faced eventually with the problem of what 
to do with the accumulation of records. 
With office space valuable and storing rec- 
ords expensive, keeping all records per- 
manently is wasteful. Yet, not keeping some 
long enough can be disastrous. This booklet 
gives a practical schedule for the retention 
of records and outlines a system for the 
disposal of records no longer useful or neces- 
sary. 


| deat! 
e Costs 


sives.” 

The machine’s most noticeable fea- 
ture is its “Colorspeed” keyboard 
which is full, standard office type- 
writer size and features rimless keys 
colored a restful non-glare green and 
“comfort shaped” to cup fingertips. 
As an added advantage, its new life- 
time keyboard letterings are inlaid 
from the top to the bottom of each 
key—eliminating any possibility of 
their wearing off. 

Claiming this is the world’s fast- 
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P23—The Employee Manual 


This is a valuable new instruction book that 
can greatly ease the task of preparing an 
effective employee manual. In its 88 pages 
are included 340 reproductions of pages 
from successful manuals now being used by 


ridends ee sail 7s als yore : : é = “eke - leading firms. Such subjects as defining the 
ae! up walls, simplifying taking of cubic est portable typewriter, Smith-Cor- dorms of employment, provision fer health 
as measurements. The handle detaches ona engineers have perfected a and security, regulations for the common 
— for storing. An extra-long handle unique “Super-Speed Escapement” good and facts about the company are dis- 


cussed. In addition, there are supplemental 
booklets which emphasize specific subjects 
such as safety, wage rates, suggestions and 
pensions. 


P24—Manual for the Preparation of 
Printed Material 


befor can be obtained in any length by 


special order. 


MONEY ISN'T EVERYTHING 


for the machine. Operating with a 
full drop and a one-fourth-of-an-inch 
“‘let-off’’, the new escapement steps 
up the responsiveness of each key 
and makes it almost impossible for 


Widing 
newhat 
n on! 


4 con NEW, up-to-date edition of the operator to “jam” the action, 
le par: “Monev Isn’t Evervthine” has “pile” verlap character With a service to offer, it is a false 
ration Money Isnt Everything” has I eee Oe. economy to hide that fact from the buying 


Fully enclosed and gracefully con- 
toured, the typewriter has a tan rip- 
ple finish. It has fewer parts and is 
more than half a pound lighter than 
its predecessor. 

Another unique accomplishment 
of Smith-Corona engineers is the re- 
duction of noise by permitting the 
sound waves to escape through vents 
in the rear casing of the machine. 

Retractable paper supports may 
be raised or lowered at will and a 
line retainer has been added to the 
Silent model. This is in addition to 
the variable line spacer and is use- 
ful for typing exponents or sub- 
scripts without losing the original 
line spacing. 

Three models of this new portable 
are available: Silent, Sterling, and 
Clipper. Each comes in an attractive 
carrying case but in addition there is 
available a new de luxe case of 
“Royalite,” the extremely durable 
luggage material recently developed 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. 


been issued by Cappel, MacDonald 
and Company, originators of mer- 
chandise prize incentiye campaigns 
for sales organizations. 

“Money Isn’t Everything” is a 24- 
page booklet which explains not 
only the operation of a merchandise 
prize incentive campaign but also, 
more important, deals with a num- 
ber of factors confronting executives 
in relation to their salesmen. Con- 
tents of the book include such topics 
as: . . . . how to get the most from 
a salesman in today’s competitive 

arket; the extra ingredient that 

akes a salesman work harder ; how 
apitalize on the family influence 
order to get a man to sell more 
the type of sales campaign con- 
red a sure thing by many sales 
cccutives. 
opies may be obtained, without 
rge or obligation, by writing to 
R. S. Bare, Cappel, MacDonald 
Company, Cappel Building, 
yton 1, Ohio. 


public and one of the best methods of 
spreading information is by means of at- 
tractively designed and printed literature. 
This desk manual is planned not as a sub- 
stitute for the printing buyer's own good 
sense, experience and talent but to supple- 
ment his efforts when ideas run dry. It re- 
views such points as type sizes, the amount 
of paper needed for a job, a few grammatical 
points and how to pre-test the effectiveness 
of an advertising piece. 
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complete problem and answer 
— calculated and printed on the tape!f «: 


tras 
One quick glance at the printed tape... that’s all control keyboard is so easy to learn, so fast to ust wot 


you need to check accuracy on the Remington Rand See how automatic printed proof will increase fig 5 


- he s : = a , ‘ : ‘ obt 
automatic Printing Calculator. uring efficiency in your office. Call your Remington 





nat 
For computing commission statements... . figuring Rand representative now, or write to Dept. BL-‘§ tail 
cancellations, payrolls, policy loans, or any other New York 10, N. Y. 
problem . . . the tape proves youre right—right 
away. There’s no re-running . . . no squinting at dials 
é COLOR ENGINEERED: 

. .. no copying answers. And you have a permanent 
record for reference at any time. The new satin-smooth, two-tone gray finish 

And you get your answers in a jiffy. The Printing oe cen opis cease Ee — 
Calculator speeds through your multiplication and office. ‘See it today! 
division—your adding-listing and subtracting—in 


one continuous operation. And the 10-key touch 


the Remunglon Kand automatic Printing Calculator 





Remington Rand Inc. 
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Editor's Note: This is a continua- 
tion of Mr. Fergason’s answer to 
Dr. F. K. of Chicago who inquired 
in August as to suggestions for im- 
proving office arrangement. 


Dear Doctor: 

As I promised last month I want 
to answer your inquiry in some detail 
due to its general interest. As to 
a reference on office arrangement | 
have no hesitancy in referring you 
to my friend Harry Wylie’s new 
book, “Office Organization and 
Management” published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. I have 
on one other occasion referred to 
this text in my column. In your 
case, read pages 418-441 for some 
good suggestions. 

Pay particular attention to office 
coloring—pastel shades of green or 
blue are eye appealing. If indirect 
incandescent illumination is used, 
the ceilings should be off-white. 
eggshell or ivory in a flat or dull 
finish. If fluorescent lights are used 
for illumination the ceiling color or 
finish is not particularly important 
other than to have a favorable con- 
trast to the wall color. I personally 
would recommend fluorescent light- 
ing for efficiency—it is possible to 
obtain higher foot candles of illumi- 
nation required for close clerical de- 
tail work without the creation of 
heat from the source of illumination. 

Please give considerable thought 
to the reduction of private offices in 
your new layout. The modern trend 
is to reduce the number of private 
offices and have the clerical em- 
ployees work in larger quarters 
without partitions. About all parti- 
tions accomplish is a disturbance to 
the easier flow of work. Sub-execu- 
tives are provided with offices about 
1) feet square (100 square feet) with 
trosted or clear glass partitions above 
a wooden base totaling in all about 
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7 foot 6 inches, (depending on ceil- 
ing height). These partitions do 
not go to the ceiling thus improving 
ventilation in the surrounding areas. 

Executive offices will occupy about 
300 to 400 square feet but there 
should be as few of these as possible. 
As private offices are reduced in 
number and size, conference rooms 
should be provided. If your budget 
and space will permit, provide a 
recreation or lounge room for the 
employees where they can get coffee, 
tea, milk or soft drinks (from vend- 
ing machines) and also where they 
can eat the lunches which they bring 
from home. 

Use the smaller desks (48 inches 
by about 30 to 32 inches) which re- 
quire only about 24 square feet of 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the ninth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 
of Mr. Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


space for the desk and employee as 
compared to 30 square feet for the 
60 inch x 34 inch desk. The savings 
of 6 square feet per employee can be 
very important in the total space 
utilization. 

Look carefully to the ventilation in 
your new office space. Window 
ventilators and draft fans can be 
very helpful and inexpensive. An 
acoustically treated ceiling will be an 
investment in improving efficiency 
through the reduction of noise. There 
have been some very interesting 
studies in efficiency improvement 
and reduction in number of errors 
through the proper use of physical 
facilities such as illumination and 
sound control. 

There is just one more thought 
that I would like to leave with you. 
Investigate the use of music in the 
office—several insurance companies 
have used this to help dispel fatigue 
and reduce monotony. You will need 
some expert advice, however, in 
order to avoid mistakes. The music 
should not be continuous; that is, 
music should not be played all the 
time but only at intervals. The “right- 
kind” of music is also important. 
You can get some very helpful ad- 
vice from the companies that pro- 
vide this service. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

We are considering the prepara- 
tion of an office manual for our cleri- 
cal operations. Can you outline the 
procedures for developing our man- 
ual and the contents of the manual? 


W. R. R. (Chicago) 


Dear W. R. R.: 

Every office should provide a pro- 
cedures manual detailing the clerical 
operations and explaining the steps 
to be followed in processing office 
work. Preparing a manual is a big 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


job and requires considerable work. 
I am sure, however, that your efforts 
and expense will be well rewarded 
and will produce good results. 
Manuals make the office procedures 
definite and can be used to answer 
many questions arising in the han- 
dling of repetitive details. They are 
also excellent training guides for 
new employees. They should be of- 
ficial in that they must be approved 
by management and their use estab- 








8 Double 


compartment 
drawers for 4x 6" cards. 


$84.55 lock extra. 


No matter what your filing 
requirements are, the Chapin 
Company has a file designed 
for you. All card drawer com- 
binations, 3” x 5”, 4” x 6”, 
5” x 8”, and 6” x9” .... letter 
or legal widths ... . 2, 3, 4, or 
5 drawers high . . ... all top 
quality and full suspension files. 
Not only can you buy a file de- 
signed to fit your needs, but 
you can also save money in buy- 
ing direct. 





Write for free literature on the 
complete line of Chapin low 
cost Insurance record files. 


CHAPIN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 109 DEPT. 39 BATAVIA, ILL 
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lished by executive direction. They 
must be complete in all essential de- 
tails. 

The steps for developing such a 
manual are briefly as follows: 


1. Tell your employees that a 
manual is going to be de- 
veloped—explain why and in- 
vite their participation. Work 
through your supervisors. 

2. Make a job study in detail of 
all jobs to be covered by the 
manual. 

3. Prepare a detailed flow chart 
of the over-all routines to be 
covered by the manual. 
Prepare an organization chart. 
Break each job down into de- 
tails and explain each task in- 
volved in each job. This is 
called a job break-down chart 
which explains each step in the 
performance at each job. 
6. Procure sample copies of all 
forms used in the various 
routines. Explain how each 
form is used, where the infor- 
mation comes from, number of 
copies made and their distri- 
bution. 
Assemble these various items 
into a loose leaf binder which 
constitutes the manual—see 
that sufficient copies are made 
available to all persons who 
have need of the manuals. The 
final contents are: 

1. Organization chart. If the 
company is a large one, 
the organization chart 
may be broken down 
into several departmental 
charts and top-manage- 
ment charts. 

2. Copies of all job analyses 
covering each job in- 
volved in the routines in- 
cluded in the manual. 

3. Flow chart (or charts) 
covering all routines in 
the manual. 

4. Job break-down sheets or 

process flow charts for 

each job covered in the 
manual. 

. Copies of all forms. 

Rules and regulations for 

office employees. 

Privileges and employees’ 

services provided to the 

office employees. 

8. Index to the contents of 
the manual. 
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Do not be afraid of making the 
manual too complete and com» re- 
hensive. If you err, err by inclu ng 
too much rather than including too 
little detail. Remember, manuals are 
written for the employees, and not 
for management. The American 
Management Association, The Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion and The Metropolitan Life [n- 
surance Company ( Policyholders 
Service Bureau) have published re- 
ports on developing manuals. I hope 
my comments have been helpful. | 
am very much sold on manuals and 
I congratulate you and your com- 
pany on your decision to develop 
and use office manuals. 

Dear Mr. Fergason: 

What is a “therblig’? I came 
across this word in reading an article 
on management and I cannot find its 
definition in my dictionary. 

B. W. (Waukegan, Illinois) 
Dear B. W.: 

I am not surprised that you could 
not find the definition of “therblig” 
in your dictionary. Unless it is a 
technical dictionary, the word is not 
included. Therblig is the word 
coined by Dr. Gilbreth and refers to 
a fundamental motion or mental 
decision as used in motion and time 
study. Dr. Gilbreth is responsible for 
the motion study techniques as we 
know them today. Dr. Taylor is re- 
sponsible for time studies and _ so- 
called scientific management. Dr. 
Gilbreth studied the various motions 
used in job performance and _ he 
originally broke these down into 17 
basic or fundamental motions or 
mind decisions. Each was given a 
name such as find, search, select, 
grasp, etc. However, he needed a 
name by which these “motions” 
coul/| be identified. Finally he took 
his own name, Gilbreth, and _ re- 
versed the spelling except for the 
“th” and came up with Therblig 
which has stuck and still remains 
today as part of the motion and time 
study expert’s vocabulary. Whereas 
Dr. Gilbreth started out with 17 such 
therbligs, there are 24 or 25 of them 
today. Other experts have added to 
and refined the techniques. If you 
want to read a delightful and in 
formative book about the life of this 
outstanding scientific man and his 
distinguished wife, Dr. Lillian Gil 
breth, read the book, “Cheaper By 
The Dozen”, published by Crowell 
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LONGEST MOVING 
STAIRWAY 


NSTALLED in the John Han- 
[ev Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s new home office building on 
terkeley Street, Boston, Mass., is 
the longest moving stairway in any 
office building anywhere in the 
world. Sixteen modern electric stair- 
ways designed by the Westinghouse 
Elevator Division extend from the 
building’s basement to the eighth 
floor and down again. A one-way 
trip in either direction takes only 
two and a half minutes. 


In addition to providing the long~ 
est ride, the 16 units are said to 
also constitute the largest system of 
moving stairways in any office in 
the world. 


To Serve Lower Floors 


The stairways serve as the pri- 
mary means of vertical transporta- 
tion for the lower floors of the new 
26-story building. The first five 
floors are occupied by several thou- 
sand John Hancock people. There 
are dining areas on the sixth and 
seventh floors, and recreation rooms 
and a library on the eighth floor. 


During the day, eight of the stair- 
ways operate in the “up” direction, 
and eight “down.” During the peak 
morning arrival period and late after- 
noon going-home rush, it is planned 
to run all 16 stairways in the pre- 
dominant traffic direction; “up” in 
the morning, “down” in the after- 
noon. Each of the four-foot wide 
stairways is capable of moving 8,000 
persons an hour. During the “going- 
home” rush period, the 16 stairways 
are capable of moving as many as 
5,000 persons down to the street 
floor in 15 minutes. 


25 Elevators Would Be Needed 


If elevators were used to serve 
the first eight floors instead of elec- 
tric stairways, 25 would be required. 
l-ach of the stairways travels 90 feet 
a minute at a 30 degree rise. Balus- 
trades are made of nickel silver. The 
units are protected by all standard 
safety features. One of these pro- 
vides that successive pairs of moving 
steps form a level platform: at both 
ends of the stairway, before it begins 
to rise or descend. This helps the 
passenger adjust his balance. 


For the statistically-minded, Mr. 
Babcock, New England elevator 
manager for Westinghouse, reports 
that the 16 stairways include 1,083 
individual moving steps, three-fifths 
of a mile of moving rubber handrail 
and about a tenth of an acre of nickel 
silver balustrade. When fully loaded, 
the stairways impose a load of 368 
tons on the building. The steel 
trusses alone weigh more than 72 
tons. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS 


EVELOPMENT of a new in- 
lems movable partition 
for office buildings has been an- 
nounced by The United States Ply- 
wood Corporation. Known as the 
USP Partition Panel, 
approved for use in fireproof build- 
ings by the Board of Standards and 
Appeals, New York City. 

Vernon Sears, staff architect of 
the company, first showed the parti- 
tion publicly at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
suilding Owners and Managers in 
Toronto. He reports the convention 
visitors commented on these features 
of the panel: 

1. Easily and quietly erected. 

2. Demountable without fuss or 


muss. 

3. Total thickness only 1-%4 
inches. 

4. Beautiful hardwood veneer 
faces. 


5. Light in weight. 

The outstanding feature of the 
panel is its core of incombustible in- 
sulating material, made principally 
of lime, silica, and asbestos. It can be 
worked with ordinary hand or power 
woodworking tools. The panels, 
which are manufactured in 1 inch 
and 1-34 inch thicknesses, can be 
used in various combinations. The 
recommended dwarf height is 42 
inches, with or without glass above. 
The seven foot heights can be 
erected with or without glass open- 
ings, while the full height, extending 
to the ceiling, makes satisfactorily 
soundproof rooms. 

Sizes range from a minimum of 
18” x 34” to 34” x 144”. Panels are 
usually interlocked by a tongue and 
groove at the vertical joints. For 
existing walls, a panel of 1 inch 
thickness is available in a matching 
wood to make a completely paneled 
room, 
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The Office Offset Process 


and Colitho Master Plates 
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SYSTEMS FORMS * BULLETINS 
DIRECTIONS * LABELS 
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SAVE on printed matter and re-runs. Print 
only quantities you need, when you need 
them—quickly, inexpensively. Keep all 
printed matter strictly up to date; no. waste; 
no “dated”, obsolete big-printing inventory. 


Yes, you can do all of this best with the ver- 
satile office offset process and Colitho Mas- 
ter Plates; you get sparkling, clean, dupli- 
cate copies of printing-like beauty at much 
less cost. 
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Paper. Run them 
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Office writing 

Machines. 


MASTER PLATES | 





Colitho Plates are always ready for use. No 
waiting, no wasted “trial” sheets” before 
clean impressions. File them away for re- 
runs; add progressive data, make correc- 
tions, on the same plate any time! 


Colitho Plates are made in standard sheet 
sizes and also in flat packs for duplicating 
continuous systems forms. 


WrITE FOR FREE SAMPLE and brochure ex- 
plaining versatile, inexpensive office offset 
duplicating. Tell us what make offset dupli- 
cator you have. Or use the coupon below. 


* 
COLUMBIA 


Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & ese 
Glen Cove, Lt. - Ve 


ee ~ 
Columbia Ribbon 24 : Carbon Mfg. Co., ‘tee 
Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. 
Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 
samples and details of Colitho Paper Master 
Plates. 
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(From page 83) 


The diameter of the file is approx- 
imately 5 ft. which makes the area 
used considerably less than 25 sq. ft. 
—with ample space for the operator 
where more than one rotary is used. 

In this 25 sq. ft. area, it is possible 
for a smaller office to have different 
types of records on different tiers, 
such as accounts payable, accounts 
receivable, inventory, sales and cor- 
respondence. More than one op- 
erator can work at the file with no 
increase in the necessary floor area, 
and capacity can be increased with- 
out increasing the floor area used in 
many cases. For example, starting 
off with one tier of 10,500 8 x 5 cards 
and one operator, this same space 
can accommodate up to 73,000 cards 
with up to five or six operators. 


In the same rotary, on the same 
tier, different heights and widths of 
cards can be used with a simple 
change of a metal strip in the tray. 
Different tiers can house different 
sizes of cards by merely adjusting, 
upward or downward, the bearing 
mechanism on the center shaft. 


Faster Filing 


On any type of numerical ar- 
rangement of cards, this system with 
its special numerical stepcut on the 
outer perimeter of the rotary, in- 
creases filing speed. In reality it is 
visible in itself, and every card in 
the index is a visible index in itself. 
Any card with a number ending in 
one (1) is always in the same posi- 
tion. Any card ending in two (2) is 
always in the same position, etc., up 
to ten or a multiple of ten. The 
cards between 10 and 20, 20 and 30, 
etc., provide a spacing arrangement 
which visualizes all of the cards at 
the top of the file, ending in zero (0). 

According to F. Lloyd Wassell, 
who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of this new system of indexing : 


WE ALL COME TO THEM 
SOOWER OR LATER, MISS JONES 


Bi-Focal Guides make office life happier 
and more efficient. No fumbling or grum- 


bling. No guesswork . . . Save hours 
of valuable time in any filing sys- 
tem. Easy on the eyes. 


Any way you look at them 
they’re easier to read. 
Most clearly visible guide made 


R For speed and accuracy: 


Get F.E.B. 
Bi-Focals 


FILING EQuipMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATE DO 


NEW YORK 
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“The system makes it unnece: 
to pull trays and return them to the 
cabinet, no distance to push, stretch 
or walk from one end of a bat ery 
of cards to the other. The operator 
sits in one spot and can draw to her 
in seconds, within easy reach, any 
card up to many, many thousands, 
according to size. This numerical 
arrangement gives to a_ vertical, 
numerical file, the same speed of 
reference and posting to many thou- 
sands of cards in a fraction of the 
space—at a fraction of the cost, of 
visible records. 

“Consider, for example, a file of 
73,000 inventory cards. The prac- 
tical height of a workable visible card 
cabinet would contain, at the most, 
1,500 cards, and it would occupy a 
surface area of 308 sq. in. plus an 
extracted tray operating area of an- 
other 250 in. or 558 sq. in.—73,000 
cards would require, with the expan- 
sion factor, 50 cabinets which would 
be 27,900 sq. in. or 193 sq. ft. or a 
floor space over 40 ft. long by 4 ft. 
5 in. wide. This compares with the 
rotor-file’s 25 square feet area. 

“The uses for the numerical file 
by this system are many and differ 
in various lines of business and ac- 
tivity. In the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of cards, due to the fact that 
the file guide used in the file is only 
3 in. in width and the outer circum- 
ference is larger than the inner cir- 
cumference, the use of guides with- 
out taking up space is unlimited, and 
therefore makes possible the use of a 
sufficient number of card giides to 
almost visualize individual cards, in 
an alphabetical file. Due to the fact 
that so many cards are immediately 
accessible without a movement of 
the operator from her seated posi- 
tion, the vertical, alphabetic card be- 
comes practically as fast as a visible 
file. 

“This is especially true when ex- 
traction and insertion of a tray in a 
visible file is taken into considera- 
tion, in addition to the movement 
from one end to another of a battery 
of visible files for posting or ref- 
erence.” 

2 


For the first time little Ann saw a 
mama cat carrying her kitten by the 
nape of the neck. 

“Shame on you!” cried the child. 
“You aren’t fit to be a mama. 
You’re hardly fit to be a father.” 
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Every letter you write is a picture of 
the man you work for. When you 
type it on an Underwood All Electric, 
he'll always make a good impression. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key firmly 


or lightly electricity controls the impact . . . 
to always give sharp, clean, beautiful, 
uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work . . . lines 
up all characters with fine-watch precision. 
Electricity shifts for capital letters, back 
spaces, tabulates . . . even returns the 
carriage and automatically line spaces. 


The Underwood All Electric performs more 
accurately and makes your job easier. 


UNDERWOOD 





Look fs Liet 


CMS a 


And, don’t forget, you'll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS . . . scientifically 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 

easy on the finger-tips. 


So ask your boss to buy you an Underwood 
All Electric . . . to always have his letters 
looking their best. And you'll be looking 
your best, too .. . because operating an 
Underwood All Electric is never tiring. 


Prove it to yourself . . . oa your own work. 
Phone your local Underwood representative 
today for a demonstration or write to 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines . . . 
Accounting Machines .. . 

Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1949 
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“What! throw 
my Accounts | , 
Payable ledger \\ 
away?” 









Yes, just that and more, too! When you use 
Todd Blue Streak voucher checks, you can 
eliminate your accounts payable ledger 
completely...save yourself needless historical 
accounting...save time and cut down ledger 
postings to zero. 

What’s more, with Todd Blue Streak 
vouchers there’s now no need to write sepa- 
rate check stubs, check registers or receipts. 
No need to address envelopes. Cash book and 
purchase journal postings can be reduced to 
one a day each even if you write hundreds of 
checks daily, yet you have the same positive 
control to which you’re accustomed. Check 
portions of Blue Streak vouchers are made on 
Protod-Greenbac paper that defies counter- 
feiters and forgers—insurance guarantees this 
protection! 

Let us tell you the whole story about 
Blue Streak vouchers and what they can do 
for your business. Simply mail the coupon 
below for full details. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me full information about Todd Blue Streak 
vouchers. No obligation on my part. 


Re ee 


Address_ 


State 


eta ___Zone 









ROCHESTER NEW YOR 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BIN-9-49 
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ADMINISTRATIVE BLUEPRINT 


CCORDING to Kenneth B. Piper, vice-president 

of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance (om. 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., a man preparing for adminis. 
trative responsibility may well start with a specialty, 
The lawyer, the accountant, the actuary, or the invest. 
ment man, to mention only a few, has the advantage of 
having gotten down to earth. He has had to find out 
what the facts were on a particular problem and either 
reach a decision or make a responsible recommendation 
which can be the basis for someone else’s decision. 

“But when he ceases to practice his specialty and 
becomes an administrator,” said Mr. Piper, in an ad- 
dress before the Life Office Management Association, “| 
think it is well for him to divorce himself from his spe- 
cialty and see to it that someone else takes the primary 
responsibility for the type of work he formerly did. 

“Above everything else, one who may be called on to 
administrative work should seek by every means at his 
command to improve his skill in personal relations. Here 
we are talking about the very core of personality. No 
one of us is fully mature; all of us can look forward to 
making further progress. 

“Finally, anyone considering administrative work 
would do well to broaden his interests beyond the bor- 
ders of his particular business. He cannot and should not 
try to become an expert in many different fields. On the 
other hand, if he has something of the intellectual jack- 
of-all-trades about him, it will help him to establish con- 
tact with the people he meets. He will have something 
else to think about when his mind is weary of the insur- 
ance business and he will better retain the sense of 
wonder which experience needs if it is to ripen as wis- 
dom.” 

The concept of discipline as unquestioning obedience, 
Mr. Piper declared, has little or no place in modern busi- 
ness. “If our objective is the development of the adults 
whom we employ,” he said, “we will want to cultivate 
their interests, make use of their powers of imagination 
and secure their wholehearted contribution to the com- 
mon effort. We will make rules, but only such as are 
necessary to be fair to all the individuals in the group. 
For the idea of discipline in the old-fashioned sense, we 
should substitute an alert supervision which measures 
results and rewards accordingly.” 


NEW TELEPHONE RECORDER 


HOMAS A. EDISON, INC. has developed a 

modification of the Disc Edison Voicewriter for 
combined use in dictation and telephone recording. 
Similar in most respects to the regular equipment for 
office dictation, the instrument (Model 88000) contains 
a built-in selector switch for choice of either telephone 
or microphone recording. A signal light indicates the 
service selected. The instrument comes equipped with an 
extension cord and special plug for connection to the 
Telephone Company’s recorder connector. No other wit- 
ing or installation work is required as the Disc Edison 
Voicewriter supplies the power and switching means or 
controlling the recorder connector. The Model 88000 is 
the same size as the regular Disc Edison Voicewriter 
and incorporates all of its features. 
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BALTIMORE LIFE 


Title Shortened 


Effective as of June 24th the title of “The Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company of Baltimore City” was short- 
ened to “The Baltimore Life Insurance Company.” 


CENTRAL, IOWA 
Favorably Examined 


The Central Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was favorably examined (association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, | 
Ohio, and Oregon as of December 31, 1948, covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1945. 
The report of the examiners was similar to that ap- 
pearing in Best’s 1949 Lire REPorts. 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL 


” Examined 


The Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was examined (association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Alabama and Mississippi, 
as of December 31, 1948, covering the operations of 
the company since December 31, 1945. As a result of 
the examination assets were increased at $2,011 from 
$4,589,709 to $4,591,720. Surplus was decreased $25,- 
627 from $188,765 to $163,138. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
New Term Riders 


Carl Mitcheltree, vice president and secretary of the 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has announced the addition of two new Term 
Riders to round out the company’s “Protector” series. 
The new Multiple Protector Rider provides Term in- 


For September, 1949 





times the base policy and is convertible to permanent 
insurance for 100% of its face amount during the con- 
version period of 7, 12 and 15 years, respectively. The 
new Income Protector Rider provides an income up to 
$30 per $1,000 for any desired period between 10 and 
25 years, inclusive. This Rider is convertible to perma- 
nent insurance for 80% of its then commuted value at 
any time during the term of the Rider. 

Mr. Mitcheltree stated that these Riders have been 
developed to meet a growing demand for flexible low 
cost protection plans which will enable the policyholder 
to meet his own exact life situation, and at the same 
time enable the life underwriter to satisfy the require- 
ments of exact life programming. 


Pension Plan 


D. E. Ball, President, has announced the establishment 
of a Golden Rule Pension Plan as a new companion 
to the long-established Golden Rule Contract. 

Mr. Ball pointed out the following highlights of the 
Pension Plan. It is Non-Contributory and is based 
on the principle of guaranteeing for life the level of 
renewal income attained by retirement age. 

Normal retirement age is 65 but earlier retirement is 
permitted at age 60 or thereafter. Retirement may be 
deferred after age 65 at the discretion of the Field As- 
sociate. 

The maximum renewal income guaranteed is $400 
per month and the amount guaranteed will not be re- 
duced because of any Social Security benefits which may 
be received. The Field Associate may retain an active 
Golden Rule Contract and receive in addition to his 
renewal guarantee the first year commissions, bonus 
and agency building rewards on any business which may 
be written after retirement. Any renewals in excess of 
the amount guaranteed will be paid to the Field Associ- 
ate as earned and there will be no forfeiture of renewals 
at death. 

4% credit in the Pension Plan formula is allowed 
for each year in which $50,000 of insurance is paid 
for. A 100% guarantee can be obtained by 25 such 
“Service Years.” However, Mr. Ball stressed the fol- 
lowing points, “If any agent reaches the age of 65 with 
less than a 100% life-time guarantee of his renewal 
income he has his choice of either retiring then with 
whatever percentage guarantee he has already earned or 


| continuing in active service in order to build up both 
surance for periods of 10, 15 or 20 years, up to three | 


(Continued on the next page) 
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OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


MNEWtAMCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. 





St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Substantial Money 


| TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 


GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 





J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 
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If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


SIOUX FALLS 





AND 





TOPEKA 





“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 











AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Moniana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 

















COLUMBUS MUTUAL—Continued 


the amount of his yearly renewal income and the er- 
centage of such renewal income which will be guarantved 
for life.” 

Mr. Ball also pointed out the advantages to the 
Field Associate of being able to keep an active contract 
and receive first year commissions, bonus and agetcy 
building rewards even after placing in effect the life- 
time guarantee of renewal income. 

The Pension Plan also provides for a Survivorship 
Guarantee for the spouse, if desired, and provides Dis- 
ability Benefits after ten years of service. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Stock Dividend 






A special meeting of the stockholders of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has been scheduled for, September 8th to vote 
upon a recommendation of the directors for an increase 
in capital stock from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 by pay- 
ment of a 100% stock dividend. If approved, one new 
share for each share held will be issued as of October 
3rd to stockholders of record September 17th. 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


90th Anniversary 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, 
N. Y. celebrated its 90th anniversary on July 26th 
with a record amount of life insurance in force ($13,- 
840,527,824) and assets at an all-time high of $5,041,- 
135,915, Thomas I. Parkinson, president, announced in a 
special mid-year report. Another record for the So- 
ciety is the number of policyholders, now totaling 4,200,- 
000. Since its founding day, July 26, 1859, the Equitable 
has paid out a total of $6,677,204,923 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. This huge sum, together with funds 
currently held to fulfill present policies, exceeds by ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 the total amount of pre- 
miums received since the Society was established. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, who joined the Society in 1920 
after a distinguished career in law, became its sixth 
president on October 20, 1927. In the 22 years that 
Mr. Parkinson has headed the Equitable, the Society has 
shown its greatest growth. When he took office in 1927, 
the Equitable had admitted assets of less than a billion 
dollars against more than $5,000,000,000 today. Insur- 
ance in force then amounted to about five and one-half 
billion dollars, while now it is more than double that 
figure. 

The Equitable Society, third largest life insurance 
company in the world, does business in every one o! 
the 48 states and maintains a field force of 8,000 life 
underwriters with 110 agency offices located in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. On its Board of Di 
rectors are some of the most noted names in the law 
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‘T- celebration of the Society’s 90th birthday will be 

ed marked at the annual convention of its agents in Atlantic 
City in September. 
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le- JEFFERSON STANDARD 

ip Julian Price Memorial 

iS- 


A gift of 3900 acres of land near Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina, to the United States as a memorial 
to the late Julian Price, Chairman of Board of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. at the time 
of his death in October, 1946, was announced at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Board of Directors July 25. 
The memorial is to become a part of our National Parks 
System and is to be known as The Julian Price Memorial 


n- Park. It is contemplated that the Blue Ridge Park- 
d, way will eventually pass through the property. 
te 
se Semi-Annual Report 
y- Joseph M. Bryan, First Vice President, reported to 
7 the Directors on progress and growth of the company 
> during the first half of the year. “The company’s 
assets have increased $10,259,967, bringing the total to 
$231,404,878 as of June 30, 1949,” Bryan said. “Our 
investment experience continues good,” Bryan con- 
tinued, “Our net interest return on ledger assets keeps 
us at the top of all major companies. Beneficiaries and 
policvholders continue to leave the proceeds of their 
policies in increasing amounts with the company under 
k, settlement options. We now have over $19,000,000 of 
th such funds on which the company is paying 4% interest. 
,- This is the highest rate being paid by any company in 
5 the country as far as we know.” 
a Bryan stated that the mortality rate was excellent 
a during the six month period. 
)- In commenting on the company’s sales record, Bryan 
le said, “Our sales record has been highly satisfactory— 
rs the total paid business being $64,165,257. Our life 
As insurance in force on June 30 reached the high mark 
a of $865,883,450. Our new Family Provider policy has 
aa been on the market now for approximately twelve é mannan of 
; 4 ma pride with us 
- months and has done much in maintaining sales at a that our field 
high peak. men are prosper- 
th A dividend of 35c per share on capital stock was ous. They lead 
at declared by the directors. Mager oP gt 
AS . citizens of their com 
7 munities. The salabil- 
: ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
- TECTION features, liberal 
r- contracts and home office 
Nf JOHN HANCOCK cooperation assures this... 
at always. i‘iould you be inte- 
Brunton V. P. rested in joining an organi- 
“ [. Frederick Brunton has been elected a vice presi- 
of dent of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- {] ye 
fe pany, Boston, Mass. Mr. Brunton who recently com- 
1 pleted forty-five years of service with the company will INSURANCE COMPANY 
continue his present administrative duties in the In- RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
\ dustrial Branch. He has been associated with the ac- aueenecé ¢ (. 7) 
(Continued on the next page) 
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tivities of the Industrial Department throughout his 
entire John Hancock career. From 1909 until 1923 he 
was manager of the Industrial Division of the Actuarial 
Department. He was appointed Assistant Actuary in 
1923, Associate Actuary in 1944, and elected a second 
vice president in 1946. 


Snow Melting System 


One of the largest snow melting systems utilizing 
wrought iron pipe ever installed has been completed 
for-the 720 feet of broad pavement surrounding the 
new home office building of the company. Snow will 
disappear as soon as it strikes any part of the broad 
pavement which is warmed by a continuous grid of con- 
cealed wrought iron pipe through which warm water 
circulates as soon as snow falls or ice begins to form. 
The water enters each cross line of pipe from a supply 
line on one side of the pavement, and re-enters the 
building for reheating through a return line on the 
opposite side. Over 800 tons of the wrought iron 


product were used in the building, and the pipe is an 
old visitor to the Boston scene, where it has resisted 
corrosion for over half a century in some buildings 
without either replacement or repair. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Enters 100th Year 










The Manhattan Life, one of the pioneer life insur. 
ance companies in the United States, entered its one 
hundredth year of continuous business on August 1, 
During the entire ninety-nine years, the company has 
maintained its home office in New York City, the 
initial office being located at 108 Broadway. On August 
1, 1850 the first policy, for $2,000, was issued on the 
life of Christopher Y. Wemple, one of the prominent life 
underwriters of the 1850’s and first Secretary of The 
Manhattan Life. 

The company still has intact the original minutes of 
all board meetings, together with Policy Number 1], 
as well as the first group policy written in the United 
States. This was issued on February 22, 1854 to cover 
the shipment of a group of 180 Chinese Coolies from 
China to Panama. The premium was $720 and losses 
totaled $408, due to the death of a number of the 
coolies during the voyage. 

In March 1864, the company again pioneered in un- 
derwriting when the Board of Directors voted to in- 
troduce an incontestable clause in all policies, the first 
American company to do so. 


Forty-one years later 
this clause was required by law. 





MUTUAL LIFE (N. Y.) 


Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., was favorably examined (association) by the 
Insurance Department of Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Louisiana, New York, and North Carolina as of De- 
cember 31, 1947 covering the operations of ‘the com- 
pany since December 31, 1944, the date of previous 
examination. As information of a later is now available 
in Best’s 1949 Lire Reports no pertinent information 
is given here. 


College Trainees Program 


Eight students from colleges and universities through- 
out the United States have begun an eight-week train- 
ing course in actuarial work at the home office it was 
announced in July by Edward H. Wells, actuary. A 
ninth student joined the group in August. 

The students were on salary and were integrated 
into the day-to-day work of the actuarial department. 
They received special work projects as part of their 








From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 























From the smallest local agent to 
the greatest insurance company— 





All use BEST’S SERVICES for complete, 
accurate and unbiased information. 
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training. On-the-job portions of the program are ex- 
pected to provide basic experience for the group, who 
are pointing toward actuarial careers upon matricula- 
tion in 1950. 

A highlight in the course was a series of lectures by 
officials and technical experts of the department cover- 
ing all phases of actuarial work. 

The students, ranging from 18 to 24 years of age, 
are: Howard D. Allen, of Harvard University ; Thomas 
J. Costello, of Brown ; William W. Dusinberre, Swarth- 
more; Anthony Fiaco, Union; Barry Gordon, Queens; 
Robert Jordon, Rutgers; Alexander J. McKittrick, [a- 
fayette; James A. Ramsey, Union; and Robert H. 
Wall, Ohio. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Blackmore Acting Secretary 


President Ernest M. Hopkins of the National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt. has announced 
the appointment of Andrew J. Blackmore as acting 
secretary pending official action by the board of di- 
rectors at its October meeting. Herbert R. Pierce, 
secretary of the company since 1936, died on August 
4 last. 

Mr. Blackmore, who entered the National Life by 
way of the actuarial department on July 5, 1921, has 
been assistant secretary since August 16, 1946. Prior 
to 1946 he served as assistant actuary for nine years. 

Mr. Blackmore is an associate in the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. 

Herbert Robbe Pierce, 60, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the company was a well-known Vermont business 
leader. 

The secretary’s department is, in point of personnel, 
one of the largest departments of the National Life, 
and in this department he had opportunity to gain wide 
experience as an executive, not only in dealing with 
the large staff under him, but with the many general 
agents of the company throughout the nation. It is 
this department which issues all policies. 

Mr. Pierce was a charter member of the Life Office 
Management Association and Home Office Life Man- 
agement Association. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Policyholders' Service 


June and July were designated as Policyholders’ 
Service Months for the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. Vice President 
George L. Hunt has announced. This is the 38th 
consecutive year in which such a program was carried 
out on a nationwide basis by the company’s entire field 
torce, 

Theme of the campaign this year was “The Trail to 
Security” and the material which was placed before 

(Continued on the next page) 
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eee 
Removing the “IF” 


“MR. AMERICA, my product re- 


moves the ‘if’ from life. It will 
guarantee you and your loved ones 
financial security ‘if’ you should die 
too soon or live too long. It will 


help you to make your dreams come 


true.” 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 











BEST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 














A piece of paper—yielding a return comparable 
to any conservative investment and at the same 
time guaranteeing an estate. 


Cash value—the net results of a lifetime of 
work and thrift, in some instances payable in 
advance. 


Peace of mind—coming with the knowledge of 
adequate insurance protection. 


Sounds like ‘blue sky’ philandering doesn’t it! 
However this piece of paper, is covered, dollar by 
dollar, by actual A-1 securities. A life insurance 
company acts as trustee and, through perpetual 
management, the results are guaranteed. The Life 
Underwriter, alone, can sell the investment which 
yields peace of mind. Interested? You will find 
it pays to be friendly with 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT ae INDIANA 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Lire oF GEORGIA isa friendly, familiar 


name in more than a million homes over the 


South. Behind our reputation is the fact that 
for more than halfacentury our company has 
been a respected protector of Southern fami- 
lies. We are proud of our heritage and proud 
that every year we are able to give more pro- 


tection to more families. 


P Spsurance Company 
EOIRGIA 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 


HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 











District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL—Continued 


policyholders featured the covered wagon of California's 
centennial celebration. 

Policyholders are presented with a statement show- 
ing the present and future values of their New England 
Mutual contracts, with pertinent figures on retirement 
and guaranteed monthly life income. 

Traditionally, a number of searching questions were 
asked to determine how the policyholder’s needs may 
have changed so that his entire insurance program can 
be coordinated. New England Mutual makes the whole 
procedure easy for the agent and policyholder by pro- 
viding an attractive and comprehensive service kit for 
their use. 


NORTHERN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Northern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Washington was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Washington, Michigan 
and Oregon as of December 31, 1948 covering the op- 
erations of the company since December 31, 1945, the 
date of previous examination. The financial condition 
of the company as determined by the examiners wes 
essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1949 Lire 
REPORTS. 


PILOT LIFE 
Net Cost Table 


Average net cost figures inadvertently omitted from 
the table, pages 12 and 13 of the August Ist edition, 
should have been as follows: 

“The Ordinary Life policy falls in the $310 to $316 
cash value section and should have been No. 2 on that 
list at an average of $19.42, with a present cost of 


$20.22. 
“The 20 Payment Life policy should have been in the 


| $566 to $575 section and should have been first on the 


list at $27.32, with present cost of $29.01. 
“The 20 Year Endowment policy should have been 


fourth on the list at $41.32, with present cost of $42.02.” 
t Preferred Risk. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Reduces Term Rates 


Prudential, Newark, N. J. has announced lower pre- 
mium rates for 5, 10 and 15 Year Term policies. Fur- 
thermore, the earliest insuring age on the 5 year plan 
is now 17, the same as for the other Term policies. In 
comparing the old and new rates, it will be found that 
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the greatest reduction has been made in the rates on 
the 10 and 15 year plans. As a factor in arriving at 
these lower rates, it has been necessary to establish 
$5,000 as the minimum amount of insurance which may 
be issued on any of these Term plans. 

The new rates are effective immediately. 


Age 35 * 


5 Year 10 Year 15 Year 
ER eee $9.87 $11.78 $13.09 
MN ca She ta 9.62 10.49 11.78 


* These policies contain Waiver of Premium Benefit. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


Purchases Alliance Life 


Theo. P. Beasley, president of the Republic National 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas and M. A. 
Kern, president of the Alliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, jointly announced on July 27th 
the sale of Alliance Life to Mr. Beasley and his asso- 
ciates. The reported purchase price was $3,600,000 
($6.00 per share). 


By the terms of a reinsurance agreement, which was 
approved by George B. Butler, Chairman of the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners of the state of Texas, and 
by Harry B. Hershey, Director of Insurance of the 
state of Illinois, the Republic National has taken over 
all assets of Alliance Life and assumed all liabilities to 
Alliance Life policyholders and will issue an Assump- 
tion Certificate to each individual and group policy- 
owner by which Republic National guarantees to carry 
out the terms of each such policy just as Alliance would 
have done had it continued as a separate company. This 
reinsurance gives the Republic National as the con- 
tinuing company life insurance in force of more than 
$275,000,000, assets in excess of $45,000,000 and an 
annual premium income from life, health, accident and 
group insurance of more than $7,000,000 per year. 


The absorption of the Alliance Life involves the 
licensing of Republic National in ten additional states 
besides Texas, Oklahoma and Illinois, in which the 
company was licensed at the time the reinsurance was 
effected. A regional office will be maintained in Chicago, 
from which B. T. Kamins will operate as vice president 
and associate director of agencies, with Bert Molohan 
functioning from that office as agency supervisor, and 
Herbert Callaway, formerly in the group department of 
\lliance Life, as regional group representative of Re- 
public National. Mr. Kamins was formerly vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies of Alliance Life, and Mr. 

lolohan was agency supervisor for that company. Mr. 
seasley stated that a considerable number of other off- 
ers and employees, as well as all members of the Alli- 
ince agency organization, are continuing with Republic 
National Life. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal First Year 
Commiissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
| Unsurpassed. 
E 3. Bonus on 
} Quality Business. 
i 4. Personalized 

Home Office Service. 


5. Attractive Retirement 
Plan 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia. 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 
T and Alab For information write: 


E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 











High grade agents writing 
quality business have been responsible 
for our all-time-high average-size policy 
of $6355 ... an imposing record of 
steady growth. Suck a record must be 
well deserved. See for yourself the rea- 


son why. Write now for details. 


For porticulors write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Concord, New Hampshire 











REPUBLIC NATIONAL—Continued 


With the completion of the reinsurance of Alliance 
Life, Mr. Beasley announced the following staff promo- 
tions: Dr. Donald G. Kilgore, formerly serving as medi- 
cal director, to the position of vice president & medical 
director and as a member of the company’s board of 
directors; Dr. J. E. Hunsinger to the position of vice 
president & associate medical director and a member of 
the board of directors; W. E. Mackay to the position 
of vice president in charge of the company’s bond & stock 
account and as a member of the board of directors ; A. E. 
Streitmatter, vice president & manager mortgage loan 
department and a member of the board of directors; 
A. J. Schmidt as vice president & actuary group de- 
partment, and a member of the board of directors ; E. H. 
Wagner, vice president & actuary, with Thos. H. Gal- 
braith continuing as secretary & associate actuary ; E. G. 
Atkinson, home office agency secretary ; Ray E. Button, 
vice president in charge of reinsurance division, with 
Joe Brice continuing in his position as reinsurance sec- 
retary; Joseph McGauley, home office manager of re- 
insurance division; A. J. Brender, manager policyown- 
ers’ service department; G. T. Delahunty, manager 
claims department, with J. J. Killmar continuing as 
associate manager of the claims department. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


New Home Office Bldg. 


There are many striking aspects to the new home 
office building of the Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Incorporated, but there is probably nothing more 
unusual than the manner in which the building was con- 
ceived. 


From the outset, the building, which is located at 
2301 Brambleton Avenue, S. W. (opposite Fishburn 
Park), in Roanoke, Va., was planned from the functional 
viewpoint. At the first conference between the architec- 
tural firm of Smithey and Boynton and the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company, the building was considered 
in the light of the needs of the various departments as 
outlined by the company’s officers and department heads. 
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The building was then worked out on a plan of the 
best grouping of the various departments for maximum 
efficiency with a design in keeping with a residential 
section. The result is the 300 foot long building with 
partial wings, all of red Colonial brick trimmed with 
Indiana limestone. The architecture is a streamlined 
and modified version of Georgian architecture. 

The building is sufficiently large to accommodate 
the projected growth of the company for 10 years. It 
has virtually unlimited expansion possibilities in that the 
wings can be later joined together or have extra stories 
erected, or both. 

The building has a partial third floor which houses 
the auditorium, kitchen, lounge rooms for men and 
women, and the sun deck. The auditorium can ac- 
commodate 450 persons. 

Approaching the building, one is impressed by the 
number of windows which form an almost solid band 
around each floor. The building has a total of 340 
windows which were obviously designed in the interest 
of improved working conditions. 

The only marble work in the building is the trimming 
in the main entrance. Here, and in all principal corridors 
of the first floor, the floors are of terrazzo. All other 
floors, except those in the executive wing and in the 
auditorium, are of either rubber tile or asphalt tile. 
Floors in the executive wing are carpeted; and in the 
auditorium, maple. 

Leaving the main entrance, the first-time visitor is 
further impressed with the magnificence of the building 
by the natural finish birch trimming in the main corri- 
dors. This type of trim was decided on because of its 


| ease of maintenance. With few exceptions, lighting is by 
| recessed fluorescent fixtures. 








PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 





a 
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The executive offices are trimmed in either natural 
fnish birch or light Honduras mahogany, with the ex- 
ception of the President’s office and the board room 
which are paneled in light colored Honduras mahogany. 
All other wood wainscoting extends upward four feet 
from the floor. Throughout the building, all the flush 
wood doors are of natural birch. Stairways and elevator 
doors are metal. The auditorium is trimmed in natural 
fnish white pine three-fourths of the way from the floor 
to the ceiling. 

The building is fireproof, but has fire hose connections 
throughout. It has a centrally controlled fire alarm and 
time clock system. 

Heating will be done by oil through a “split system” 
that provides direct radiation at the windows and over- 
head ducts at other points. 

Ceilings are of acoustical tile, and the addressograph, 
mimeograph, and IBM machines are in soundproof 
rooms. 

As a security measure, the building has a floodlight 
system which can be turned on from a central switch, 
thus floodlighting the building and grounds. 


The building has 75,000 square feet of floor space, 
which is 40 per cent more than the company previously 
occupied on four floors of a downtown office building. 

The building has one freight and one passenger ele- 
vator; and all private offices are accessible from corri- 
dors and stairways. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Buys Reserve Loan Life 


B. H. (Hick) Majors, President of Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, has announced that all 
capital stock of the Reserve Loan Life has been pur- 
chased by Southland Life Insurance Company, also of 
Dallas. The Reserve Loan Life has in force over $150,- 
000,000 of life insurance and assets of over $22,000,000. 
Mr. Majors has been elected director of Southland 
Life and will devote the balance of his time to real 
estate and investment business. 

W. C. McCord, President of Southland Life who 
joined Mr. Majors in this announcement, further stated 
that the physical combination of the two companies 
would be effected at a later date not yet determined and 
that the home office will remain in Dallas. When the 
combination is finally effected it will be known as South- 
land Life Insurance Company which will then have ap- 
proximately $450,000,000 insurance in force and over 
$90,000,000 in assets. In addition to life insurance, both 
companies write and have in force a large volume of 
accident, health, and hospitalization insurance and will 
continue in this field also. 

Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company was organized 
in 1897 and Southland Life in 1908. 

Kenneth B. Skinner, C.L.U., who has been Assistant 
to the Vice President and Agency Director of Southland 
Life, has been named Assistant Agency Director.’ Mr. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP 2 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 











GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 









Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


$1,143,000,000 










* 


ASSETS 
$366,000,000 
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Skinner is the President of Dallas Chapter, Chartereg 
Life Underwriters. 

Selby M. Rawlings, who is Vice President and Agency 
Director of Reserve Loan Life, has been named Assistan; 


increase 

Agency Director of Southland Life. for taxe 
E. B. Hume, Vice President and Secretary of Re. 

serve Loan Life, has been named Assistant Secretary Acco 

of Southland Life. “@ servativ 


Robert B. Caplinger, Vice President & Chief Under. [0a"5 


writer of Reserve Loan Life, has been named Associate acquisit 
Chief Underwriter of Southland Life. Mr. Caplinger js United 
a former President of the Institute of Home Office Life J P4 I 
Underwriters. Canada 

Fitzhugh Lee, who is Agency Supervisor for Reserve °° less 
Loan Life, has been named to similar position of South stoc! 
land Life. ber 31, 

Although the physical combination of the two com. $259,6. 
panies will not take place until the latter part of this been 


year, considerable progress has been made in combining ™™® 


the agency organization. Southland Life is in the process 
of securing necessary details so that it may operate 
after the combination in states other than Texas in which 
Reserve Loan Life now has active agencies. 


Air Convention 












In five chartered planes of Braniff International Air- Effe 
ways, the insurance company moved down to Havana, Comp: 
Cuba for four days of sales meetings and Latin enter- the S 
tainment for its 250 Texas agents and their wives. Washi 

When the fleet of four-engined Braniff liners took 
off from Dallas and Houston August 1, it constituted 
the largest chartered trip by air of American business- 
men to a foreign country. 

The group made the four-hour return flight to the 
states on August 5. 

On 

pany, 

STATE LIFE (IND.) 100% 
000 t 

is NOV 

Favorably Examined On 

The State Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, adnt 
Ind., was favorably examined (Association) by the jj ™ = 
Insurance Departments of California, Indiana, Ker- 
tucky, Ohio and Texas as of December 31, 1948, cover- 
ing the operations of the company since December 31, 

1945. The report of the examiners was similar to that 
appearing in Best's 1949 Life Reports. 
TI 
SUN LIFE OF AMERICA coln, 
ance 
Favorably Examined 7 
since 

The Sun Life Insurance Company of America, Balti- J amir 
more, Md., was favorably examined (Association) by § avail 
the Insurance Departments of Maryland and Ohio as of § forn 
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December 31, 1948 covering the operations of the com- 
pany since December 31, 1944. Asa result of the exami- 
nation, assets were increased $7,932 from $45,317,249 
to $45,325,181, and the surplus was increased $33,199 
from $963,515 to $996,714. The primary reason fer this 
increase in surplus was due to a reduction in liability 
for taxes in the amount of $28,618. 


According to the examiners, “the assets are con- 
servatively valued.” All premiums paid for mortgage 
loans and ground rents are charged off at the time of 
acquisition, The admitted values of all marketable 
United States Treasury bonds have been reduced to 
par. The admitted values of bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada, payable in Canadian funds, have been reduced 
to less than current United States prices. Book values 
of stocks are used at the admitted values. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 the admitted value of stocks owned was 
$259,675 less than the market value which could have 
been claimed. No credit is claimed for industrial pre- 
miums in arrears. 


SUNSET LIFE 


Affiliate Reinsured 


Effective as of June 30th, the Sunset Life Insurance 
Company of America, Olympia, Washington, reinsured 
the Sunset Casualty Company of America, Olympia, 
Washington, an affiliated accident and health carrier. 


TEXAS PRUDENTIAL 


100°, Stock Dividend 


On July 19 the Texas Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Galveston, Texas declared a stock dividend of 
100%, thereby increasing the capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. The surplus and voluntary reserve 
is now in excess of $1,300,000. 

On the same date as the dividend was declared the 
admitted assets totaled $15,628,000 and the insurance 
in force, $145,179,480. 


UNION NATIONAL 


Examined 


The Union National Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb., was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Kansas and Nebraska as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, covering the operations of the company 
since December 31, 1944, the date of the previous ex- 
amination. As information of the later date is now 
available in Best's 1949 Life Reports, no pertinent in- 
formation is given here. 
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VACATION 


In 


TENNESSEE 


We'd like to extend to the life insurance 
fraternity a cordial invitation to enjoy a 
vacation this summer in Tennessee. 


No matter what your interest, it is here. 
Some of the finest fishing in the United 
States, . . scenic beauty that is unsurpassed. 
. . . good highways to bring you here and 
Tennessee country ham to make you want to 
stay, . . to name only a few of the state’s 
many attractions. 


And if you do come, by all means drop in 
to see us. 











The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
<TD> ACCIDENT Ivsurance Co.,Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Sow reams 
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STEADY GROWTH. .... 
NOW OPERATING IN SEVEN STATES 


Capital 

Surplus 
5,482 
302,266 
1,417,585 
1,719,240 


Insurance 

in Force 
744,032 
11,741,911 
74,653,754 
85,129,523 


Assets 


5,482 
1,015,879 
4,969,740 
6,199,146 


GROW WITH US 


In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. We have openings 
for good personal producers in all of the above 
states with a very attractive agency contract. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Field Appointments—from page 79 


brought life insurance in force to a new 
high of $128,711,768. Accident, health and 
hospital premiums showed an increase of 
more than 15% over the same period last 
year. 

Forest S. Talbot, formerly with the 
Continental Assurance Company, has been 
named Educational Director of the Life 
Department. 


x wk * 


Pacific Mutual: J. H. Cobb, with the 
company 4 years, has been named general 
agent at El Paso, Texas. 

Joseph J. Stall, with the company for 
the past two years, has been named 
Manager of the new Group Insurance 
Office in Seattle. 


>. & * 


Pan-American Life: Norman C. Lony 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Amarillo, Texas, with offices 
at 1017 Fisk Building. 

New Orleans Agency has been de- 
clared winner of the President’s Honor- 
ary Award Trophy in the President's 
Month Campaign. The New Orleans 
Agency is under the supervision of Miss 
B. B. Macfarlane as Supervisor, and 
Mr. Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., as Assist- 
ant Supervisor. 

New paid business for the first 6 months 
of 1949 totaled $21,000,000, or a gain of 
38% over the same period of last year. 


xk 


Philadelphia Life: The Lillard Insurance 
Agency, Inc., Columbia, S. C., under the 
direction of Ralph W. Lillard, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in that city. 


x & & 


Postal Life: Thomas J. Sheehan, in the 
business since 1933, has been appointed 
General Agent for Yonkers, N. Y. and 
vicinity. 

xk 


Professional Insurance Corporation: 
Richard A. Anderson, in the business in 
various capacities for 19 years, has been 
named vice president & actuary. 


x kk 


Protective Life: Leighton A. Beers, for- 
merly Manager of Field Services, has been 


‘eo to Agency Manager , and John 
Ferguson, formerly Agency Assistant, 
has been promoted to Agency Secretary. 


xk * 


Provident Life (N. D.}: A record amount 
of new business in June ($2,440,645) and 
excellent totals during the first weeks in 
July, have brought the total insurance in 
force to more than $100,000,000. Assets 
now exceed $16,000,000. 

ny RS 
Prudential: Paging Jack London—Carrol 
M. Shanks and his son Wallace 
in the Yukon hunting big game. 

Spencer N. Greatwood, with the com- 
pany since 1930, has been promoted to 
Manager of the newly opened office in 
Newberg, Oregon. 

Robert J. Bruce, with the company 
since 1936, has been named head of the 
New Brunswick, N. J. district office suc- 
ceeding J. K. Lawler, who has assumed 
the managership at Long Island City, 
yy 


are now 


Russell H. Griesback, who for the past 
four years has been assistant manager in 
the Philadelphia District Office #2, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Camden, N. J. District #2. 


“= & WF 


Reliance Life: Norbert J. Weidner, with 
the company since 1945, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant in the training section 
of the Agency Department. 


Y 2 


Republic National: New business for 
the first six months of this year showed 
a gain of 10.2% over the same period in 
1948. A campaign conducted in June 
in honor of president Theo. P. Beasley 
resulted in $3,519,894 of life business 
representing the best month in the history 
of the company. Lawrence Stowell, man- 
ager of the McAllen Agency won the 
president’s appreciation Trophy as _ his 
agency exceeded its quota by the largest 
amount. 


x &. 


Security Life & Accident: Charles 
Mehlman, Vice President and Actuary 
and member of the Board of Directors, 
resigned as of the first of this month 
to become Chief Actuary of the Insurance 
Department of the State of California. 

Moody S. Lyttle, who joined the com- 


COMPLETE 


PROTECTION 


lable 


Agency Franchises Avai 


a 


INDIANA 


pany in 1942 as General Agent in Oak. 
land, Calif., has been appointed Super. 
intendent of Agencies, Western Division, 
with headquarters at Oakland. 


xk 


Southwestern Life: New paid-for busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1949 
totaled $55,614,604, establishing a new 
record for the company. This figure com- 
pares with $48,442,735 written during the 
comparable period in 1948. The gain this 
year is 14.8% 


=x k *® 
State Mutual: Joseph F. Osten has been 


appointed Director of the Life Insurance 
Division of the Associated Agencies, Inc, 
which represent the company in Chicago 
as General Agent. 


x*e 


Sterling Insurance: Joseph Dellorto, oj 
the company’s South Side Agency in 
Chicago, won first prize in a recent sales 
contest. This prize was a new 1949 Chey- 
rolet Sedan. 


x * 


Sun Life (Can.): Gordon S. Houghton of 
the Calgary Branch will be President of 
the Top Producer’s Club for the year 
1949-1950, following his sales record 
which established him in the highest posi- 
tion throughout the company’s world or- 
ganization. 

J. D. Soper, with the company 27 years, 
has been appointed Branch Manager at 
St. Louis, Mo. filling the vacancy when 
Fred W. Merselis was appointed Branch 
Manager at New Haven, Conn. R. A 
Curtis, formerly Unit Supervisor 
Davenport, succeeds Mr. Soper. 


xxx f 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity: Nor- 
man L. Campbell has been appointed As- 
sistant Actuary. 


* & ® 


Union Central: The Philadelphia 
Agency, under the management of H 
Sheridan Baketel, Jr., celebrated its 80th 
anniversary by moving into its new and 
improved headquarters at 121 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


x kk 
Union Mutual (Me.): Robert C. 


and John R. Carnochan have been elected 
Director of Agencies and Assistant Di- 
rector of Agencies, respectively. Mr. Russ 
joined the staff of the group department 
of the company in December, 1946 and 
subsequently served as Assistant Director 
of Agencies. Mr. Carnochan joined the 
company in 1947 as Director of Training. 


x * * 
West Coast Life: Dalton Newfield, in 


the business with the Equitable Life of 
Iowa since 1939 as a leading agent in 
Sacramento Agency, has been named Di- 
rector of Sales Promotion and Training. 


“2 


Western & Southern: Floyd R. Clark, 
with the company since 1937, a been 
named Manager of the New Albany, In- 
diana district office. 
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E. J. FAULKNER 
President 





59 YEARS OF PROGRESS }& 


For 59 years Woodmen Accident Company has been a leader in 
the field of personal insurance protection. Its record and that of 
its associated companies is one of sound, sturdy and consistent 
growth. Still a true pioneer after three generations of service, 
Woodmen Accident initiated a complete new line this year— 
a line designed to offer greater coverage at less cost. An out- 
standing feature of the Reliable Series is Non-Cancellable Guar- 


anteed Renewable protection. 


Since 1890 Woodmen Accident and Associated Companies have 
disbursed over $25,000,000 to their policyholders in claim pay- 
ments. More than one-half million insureds have received benefits 
when they were sick or hurt. Accident and health premium income 
of the companies in 1948 was $4,295,000, while life insurance in 
force was increased to over $43,000,000. Combined Admitted 


Assets exceed $7,600,000. 


iat : Woodmen Accident’s unique system of selection, training and 
supervision helps its field underwriters build successful, permanent businesses with assured futures 


in their own communities. Inquiries are welcome from men and women who seek profitable lifetime 
careers in personal insurance selling. 


Woodmen. Accident 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Lincol n I, Nebraska 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


R. L. SPANGLER 


Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 














HOOVER REPORT 
Myrick Asks Cooperation 


IFE insurance policyholders, an- 

nuitants, beneficiaries and the 
personnel of the business were urged 
to throw their support behind the 
efforts of the Citizens Committee for 
Better Government to secure adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the 
Hoover report, in a talk by Julian S. 
Myrick, former vice-president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, before the New York 
Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers at the Hotel Statler last 
month. 

“Reorganization of our Govern- 
ment to eliminate all possible waste 
is vitally important today,” Mr. 
Myrick said, “both from the stand- 
point of government strength against 
bankruptcy and for the welfare of 
the individual and the family. 

“Every man, woman and child, on 
the average, pays an annual tax of 
$372.78. Every family pays, on. the 
average, an annual tax of $1,300.00. 
Every individual owes in debt, 
through the Government debt, 
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$1,759.00, every family $7,036.00. 
These are basic problems facing all 
Americans and especially those who 
are thrifty, such as the savers of the 
nation, including those who own life 
insurance and savings accounts. 
“Government waste and in- 
efficiency are frittering away your 
tax dollars, plunging America 
toward national economic suicide.” 
It was to meet this avowed critical 
situation that action was taken by 
Congress in 1947, Mr. Myrick con- 
tinued, when it created the Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, under the chairmanship of 
Former President Herbert Hoover. 
This Commission completed its 
work and presented its recommenda- 
tions which pointed to a possible 
saving of at least three billion dollars 
annually. But the Hoover Com- 
mission expired June 12 of this year 
and there was no active body left to 
“follow through” with an educa- 
tional campaign in behalf of the 
recommendations of the report. 
It was for this purpose that the 
Citizens Committee for Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 


Government now undertakes to 
carry on the crusade, to see that the 
Commission’s objective is not lost 
through lack of interest, knowledge 
or the passage of time. Speaking for 
the Citizens Committee, Mr. Myrick 
urged everyone in the life insurance 
business to get behind this work and 
help arouse the interest and coopera- 
tion of policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries in the accomplishment of the 
objectives. 

“America’s response to the 
Hoover Report is unprecedented,” 
Mr. Myrick continued. “Never be- 
fore has such a document so magnifi- 
cently captured the imagination of 
the people. This, perhaps, is the sign 
that the time of this idea has come, 
that Americans, baffled by the 
Government’s complexity, fright- 
ened by its size and cost, recognize 
that it is now or never. The Com- 
mittee asks the support of every 
American’s heart, mind and pocket. 
Let no totalitarian nation achieve 
victory over us, through our own 
bankruptcy. If this document dies 
in the dusty pigeonholes of Wash- 
ington, the America we know may 
well die with it.” 


lll 
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ED néasnesnensavenconecs Sept. 109 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Cleary PresiGent) ....cccoccsseasd Aug. 61 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Takes Over State Life)........... June 67 
United L. & A., Concord 

(Passes $100,000,000) ...........2004 Aug. 61 
United Mutual Life, New York 

oe | PR errr re July 82 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) ........Apr. 101 
Washington National, Evanston 

CEES BIOEED. cocccocccesncscooed Aug. 62 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Stewart President) ..... cccccccehpe. 101 

(Thompson Agency V. P.) ........ Aug. 6 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Executive Promotions) ........ .-May 43 

(Favorably Examined) ........ «.. dune 67 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 49 











Or STEP in the right direction 


and you’re in comfortable, cheerful 


HOTEL CLEVELAND. Convenient 

to stores, Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected by covered 
passage to Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 


CLEVELAND, OH tO 

















LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


>>>>EE>x~~>ys>»___~_ |= 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
American National, Galveston, Texas .. 
-umerican United Life, Indianapolis, a6. 
Amicabie Life, Waco, Texas .. 
Atiantic Life, Richmond, Va, ws 
Baltimore Lite Baltimore, Md. ... 
Bunkers Life, Des Moines, lowa ... 
tankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
tankers National, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Lil. 
tenencial Lite, Sait Lake City, Utah 
Berkshire Lite, Pittstield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin Detroit, Mich. ‘ 
Boston Mutual Life, B Boston, Mass. ... 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Wilk 6000068006053564e008 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 
| Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, eh. atts 
| Capitol Life, "Denver, Colo. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa ........ 
Chapin Equipment Co. Batavia, i”: Scemetianedss 0a vonaeheeberel 
| Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio .... 
‘oates, Py & En land, San Francisco, Calif. 
| Gohtenb ia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, > 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles } .. New York, N.Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, Des M oines, ig é 
Fackler & & Company, New York, 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detnait: Mich. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filin uipment Bureau oe. Mass. 
Franklin fe, Springfield, I 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich, ° 
General , he Life Louis, Mo. 
George re chen Life Gaaslanten, W. Va. 
Globe Life, Ch o, Lil 
Great-West Life, yinnipeg, 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 


| Haight Davis & ualent, 12 i. “Snthanspeiia, 


Home Lif fe, New Yor 

Illinois Bankers Life, + SOR ill. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Institute of Life Insurance 

Institute of Real Estate Management, Chicago, LIl. 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Kage Compan +f The, ‘Manchester, Conn. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
pepe | National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va 

Lord Baltimore Hotel Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 


| Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Metropolitan Life, New York, 
| Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Peal. “Minn. 





Missouri Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Life, Montpelier, it. 

National Reserve Life, a Kan. . 

Nelson & Warreti, St. Lowls, Mo. ...ccccccsccsccccccccccccecece 

North American Reassurance, = York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Occidental Life, Los Anowses. Calif. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N I 

Ohio National Life, Peat, Ohio 

Old Line Life, ues. wi 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 

Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Paul Revere Life, W orcester, Mass. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Policyholder’s National, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York. 

Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), ¥ 7 Vork, ae 

Remin _ Rand, New Seen. ] 

Royal writer Company, 

Severity. Mutual Life, Bi 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 

Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, Ma - 

Sikes Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, ” Pa. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, 

Sun Life Insurance, Baltimore, Md, 

Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 

Underwood Syeomeites Cc orporation, New Y 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 

United Insurance, Chicago, Il. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

Washington National, Evanston, li. 

wert Coast Life, San Francisco, Calif. ...........seeeseeeeeeee 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New_York, N.Y. .....----eeeeeee eres 

Woodmen Accident Company, Lincoin, ae 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 











